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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATIONS.* 
THOMAS WAKEMAN LANE. 


“A S bad as a newspaper cut” does not mean as much as it did 

* “ in those not very distant days when newspaper illustration 
had not reached the position which it at present holds, thanks to 
photography. Ido not mean to say that there are not many 
poor cuts still printed in the newspapers, but that the wide-awake 
modern daily newsyaper, which keeps abreast of the times in othe, 
respects, prints every day in its columns pictures which, when 
we consider the conditions under which they are made, are as 
marvellous as many other modern institutions which cause vastly 
more public wonder and admiration. It is, however, perhaps, 
only a fresh instance of the truth of the old proverb, “ familiarity 
breeds contempt.” 

To none of the arts, sciences or industries has photography 
been a better servant than to journalism ; though as photography 
is in this case only the means and not the end, its services are 
likely to be overlooked by those who do not see behind the 
scenes, 

Newspaper photography has peculiar features of its own—and 
they are all “instantaneous,” It has but little to recommend it 
as photography for its own sake, because it is not photography 
for its own sake, because it is not photography practiced as a 


* Read before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 
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science, a recreation or a study, but purely as a mode of “ getting 
there.” The newspaper photographer is not likely to keep stores 
of his old negatives and prints for their own sake, and probably 
could not if he would, because he does not have time to wash 
them for posterity’s sake. The ordinary careful amateur who 
visits a landscape scene a half a dozen times before he catches 
the right light effect, and spends half an hour in developing the 
plate, which he washes in running water all day, and then waits 
for a bright, clear day to make prints from it for his friends, 
would be likely to have some of his traditions upset on watching 
the newspaper photographer at work, and be inclined to consider 
the latter as rather a reckless young camera fiend. With the 
latter the proper light is just light enough to make an exposure 
by. He wants a negative, as good as possible, of course, but he 
wants it right away, because it is a daily paper he is working for, 
and not a quarterly review. As for prints, he only makes one 
from each negative at the most, and its only use is as a basis fo1 
another negative, which, from the ordinary photographic point of 
view is worse than the first, with clear glass and intense black 
right up against each other, and no half tones, because the news- 
paper press despises half tones, and would print them as nasty 
black smudges, simply spoiling so much clean paper. 

The qualities which a newspaper illustration must have in 
order to be printable on rapid presses, and look well on the sort 
of paper newspapers are compelled to use, limit the choice of 
processes practically to line etching on zinc and certain mechan- 
ical processes which imitate its effects. With the history of this 
process it is not necessary to deal, and with the small details of 
manipulation I will not attempt to enlighten or weary this audi- 
ence. In fact, I should have no right to do so, as such informa- 
tion on the technical side of zinc etching as I may be able to lay 
before you has not been gained by practice of the art, but by 
continued rubbing up against it in the line of duty. 

We will suppose word has just been received by the city editor, 
from police headquarters, that a boiler in a Kensington mill has 
exploded and caused a serious loss of life and property. Of 
course reporters are sent promptly, and a few years ago that 
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would have been sufficient, but now the illustrator is expected to 
be “on the spot” with the reporters and only a little behind the 
firemen and the police. It may be a man with a portfolio and 
a pencil or a man with a hand-camera, or may be both. We will 
let the sketch artist take care of himself, and follow the man with 
the camera while he takes snap shots at that pile of wreckage, 
or at that big hole in the wall of the nearest building through 
which part of the big flywheel has been hurled. The exposures 
made, our camera man starts for his dark room to see what he 
has got. He developes his plates, fixes them, and selects two or 
three of the best, washes the hypo off the surface of the films, 
squegees pieces of wetted bromide paper on them, exposes them 
to the electric light for a moment, develops and fixes them, rinses 
the hypo from them, and they are done. Very sloppy photogra- 
phy, some of us might say, and so it would be if negatives and 
prints were intended to last more than half an hour. 

If there is not much hurry the bromide print may be tacked 
up behind a small electric fan and dried. This process would 
only take a few minutes, but a quicker mode is to squegee the 
still wet print on a piece of glass. Inthis shape it is handed 
over to the process photographer, who fastens it by means of 
drawing tacks against his copying-board, turns on the big electric 
arc light, and makes a considerably enlarged copy by the wet- 
collodion process. Inside of five minutes from the time he pulls 
the slide from the plate holder he has his negative ready to make 
a print from, thanks to the heat from a gas stove and the afore- 
said electric fan. Or if the case is one of rush, as late at night, 
he puts the wet negative in the printing-frame, lays a thin sheet 
of mica upon its tender film, and on the mica a sheet of plain 
salted and silvered paper. Under the powerfully active rays of 
the arc light two minutes will suffice to print a plain image. This 
print need not be fixed, as the draughtsman will not give it time 
to fade. It is hastily mounted on cheap cardboard, dried over 
the gas stove, and turned over to the artist, who has laid aside 
the sketches which he had to fall back upon in case the camera 
man had failed. 
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It is now an easy task for the trained draughtsman to go over the 
photograph with pen and India ink and translate the picture int: 
lines, which are the only things the rapid newspaper press of our 
day recognizes. The leisurely printed weeklies and monthlies 
can have their half tones on copper, and photogravure frontis- 
pieces, as well as the one sort of plates which the newspaper i 
obliged to make its only resort. 

When the artist has finished his drawing over the silver print 
then comes more photography. The photo-drawing goes back 
to the operator, who pours over it a solution of bichloride of 
mercury, which has the apparent effect of dissolving away the 
photograph and leaving only the India ink lines. As a matter of 
fact it bleaches the photographic image white, so that it is not 
distinguishable from the white paper on which it was made. 

The drawing now takes its turn in front of the big camera and 
the arc light, and from it another wet plate negative is made, 
reduced to the exact size that the illustration is to be when 


finished. When the developer is applied an image comes up 


which we would call decidedly hard. In fact, the harder it is 
the better the process photographer likes it, and the more 
popular he will be with the etcher. 

Plain development is not enough, so our operator, after getting 
all the density he can by developing and re-developing, without 
fogging the transparent portions which represent the black lines, 
fixes and bleaches the negative white, usually with a bichloride 
of mercury or a bromide of copper solution, and blackens it with 
a solution of ammonium sulphite or nitrate of silver. If the 
negative takes on the appearance of a stencil plate, z. ¢., looking 
like a piece of sheet iron with the lines of the picture cut through 
it, the intensification has been a success. 

The next step in the process is the stripping or “turning ”’ of 
the negative. If the block were made from the negative as it is 
at this stage the picture would appear reversed—tintype style— 
so a reversed negative becomes a necessity. In the now almost 
lost art of wood-engraving this obstacle was overcome by draw 
ing the picture on the wood reversed. In modern process work 
the same thing can be accomplished, and frequently is, by using 
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a right-angled prism or a mirror to produce the reversed nega- 
tive; but the zinc etcher is much given to “ stripping,” as it is 
usual in newspaper offices to etch several pictures at one opera- 
tion and on the same sheet of zinc. He probably has, besides 
our disaster illustration, a portrait or two, a fashion plate, and 
maybe one or more pieces to be used in the advertising columns. 
In fact one has to be almost as careful about the pictures he 
looks at in the newspapers nowadays as of the wonderful stories 
he starts to read without looking how they wind up, or he may 
find the fair lady whose beauty he is admiring is not the heroine 
of the latest big scandal, but only Mrs. Muggins of Squedunk, 
who has recovered her good looks by the casual wearing of Dr. 
Sparks’ magnetic belt. 


But this is a digression. To return to our subject, the nega- 
tives are flowed with a solution of rubber in benzole, followed by 
a heavy coating of collodion to thicken and strengthen the deli- 
cate film, and are then placed in a dilute ‘solution of acetic acid, 
which soon dissolves the layer of albumen which holds the 
collodion film to the glass. This allows the films containing the 


picture to be lifted from their original supports and laid the 
other side up on a piece of thick plate glass. The films are then 
squegeed tight to their new support and dried, and the negative 
is handed over to the etcher. 

This active young man has by this time a sheet of zinc nicely 
polished with willow charcoal, coated with a solution of ammo- 
nium bichromate and albumen in water, and dried. More photog- 
raphy, you will observe. 

The negative is placed in the printing frame, a ponderous 
affair built of oak and put together with strong iron bolts. The 
glass which supports the negative is an inch thick, and the back 
of the frame is studded with fifteen or twenty set-screws which 
are necessary to press the stiff sheet of zinc into close contact 
with the negative. A grain of dust between those two pieces of 
glass means a disaster, for besides the expense of replacing the 
glass, there will probably be no picture in to-morrow’s paper, as 
such a mishap is sure to occur when it is too late to remedy it. 

Assuming that this is not the occasion of such ill luck, 
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however, the frame goes under that big arc light, and in the 
course of about ten minutes there appears a very faint image on 
coated zinc plate. The etcher takes what looks to us like a very 
queer means of strengthening it. He seizes a big roller covered 
with a greasy, black ink, and rolls it all over that shiny plate, 
and covers the whole surface, picture and all, with the ink. The 
plate, which is now blacker than your hat, is put into a tray of 
water, to be developed. The magician, for such he seems, takes 
in his hand a tuft of cotton and begins gently to “swirl” it 
around in the water over the blackened plate. Wherever the 
cotton touches there begins to come out of the biackness a 
picture, almost, if not quite, as marvelously as did the image on 
your own first negative. Soon all the ink is gone except that 
which sticks to the lines impressed in the bichromated film by 
the light striking through the transparent portion of the negative, 
and we have a beautiful image of black on a background of 
polished metal. This could go into the acid bath, and 
the ink would resist long enough to allowa shallow etching 
to be made, but to permit of the eating out of the meta 
which is in the way of the picture these delicate lines must be 
strengthened, and over them is dusted powdered dragon’s blood, 
a resinous substance, which by the heating of the plate melts 
and unites with the ink, and effectually protects the metal which 
is to form the lines. After a short period in the acid bath, the 
plate is taken out and again powdered, the melted resin running 
down on the sides of the lines and thus protecting them against 
undermining by the action of the acid. This is repeated as many 
times as may be necessary to get proper depth for the etching, 
and might be continued until holes had been etched through the 
plate. In practice, however, a machine called a “ router” is used 
to deepen the depressions in the metal where the blank spaces of 
the cut are to be. The “router” is a drill-like tool, rotated at 
very high speed, and mounted on a radial arm, which can be 
moved in all directions, and quickly cuts the metal to any desired 
depth. After this all that remains to be done is to trim the 
edges of the bit of zinc carrying the picture and nail it on a base 
of such thickness that the finished block shall be of the exact 
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height of the type beside which it will stand in the newspaper 
page. 

How long hasallthis taken? Inan English book on modern meth- 
ods of illustrating, a reference is made to newspaper work such as 
I have described, and the somewhat surprising statement is made 
that “ three or four hours will suffice for the etching, and thus, in 
cases of pressure, a block can be ready for the printing press in 
five or six hours.” Such arate may do in cases of “ pressure,” 
as that term is understood in England, but newspaper etching 
plants in America which cannot take a cabinet photograph and 
turn out a portrait block ready for the printers in an hour have a 
first-rate title to the term “ slow.”’ 

In at least one establishment of which I have knowledge this 
is considered an easy allowance for a hurried portrait, including 
the copying of the original photograph, making a plain silver 
print, drawing, making the line negative, printing on the zinc, 
etching, routing, mounting and taking a proof. 

I have here a proof impression of a cut showing the scene of 
a quintuple murder in the outskirts of Camden. The two men 
who went on this assignment caught the ferryboat leaving for 
Camden at It p.m., struck a bargain with a hackman on the 
other side, drove three miles behind a horse which threatened to 
die once or twice before he got to Cramer’s Hill, sketched the 
premises by gaslight, caught the twelve o’clock boat back to 
Philadelphia, and delivered the completed drawing to the photog- 
rapher and etcher early enough for them to produce the 
finished block in plenty of time to be used in the paper at two 
o'clock, the usual hour of going to press. 

The result is a faithful likeness to this extent, that the owner of 
the house started in surprise when his eyes fell upon it in the 
paper next morning before he knew what had happened to make 
his property famous. 

The specimens here shown were not made in such a hurry, as 
the occasion did not demand it, although the time spent on the 
careful drawing of this excellent portrait probably did not exceed 
half an hour. 

After the cut is finished there are still other processes which 
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affect the result as it appears to the newspaper reader. It is 
bound to lose some of its brilliancy and cleanness of line in the 
stereotyping process, though with the best of workmen in this 
department the loss may not be serious, while still appreciable. 

The pressman also has a large responsibility as to the final 
appearance of the newspaper illustration, and no part of the 
paper will so soon show the effect of two much or too little ink, 
too light or too heavy impression, etc., as the illustrations. 

If the illustrations do not “ show up” well when the publisher 
and the editor-in-chief, the severest of all critics in most cases, 
look over their papers in the morning, someone is going to hear 
about it. Then the pressman and the stereotyper are pretty sure 
“those fellows upstairs don’t know how to make cuts,” while the 
draughtsman, the photographer and the etcher can’t be convinced 
that the “ fellow in the cellar” knows how to print them. 

I will leave it for you to say whether they do not all deserve 
more credit than they usually get. 





Van Dyck’s life-size portrait of the Marchese di Spinola and her 
little daughter, said to be one of his best works, was lately sold at the 
American Art Gallery, New York, for $50,000, the largest price ever 
paid for a picture at auction in America. It is to be regretted that the 
painting is not to become a part of the Metropolitan Museum collec- 
tion. 


It has been ascertained that ammonia in the air is the main 
cause of flowers losing their tints and colors. In order to preserve 
them in their natural state, as nearly as possible, they should be pre- 
served between paper that has been previously saturated in water having 
one per cent. of oxalic acid. 


To test the necessary qualities of new colors and shades of dress 
and other kinds of goods, a Paris chemist has furnished the following: 
Place a sample in a solution of carbonate of ammonia, carbonate of 
potassium, and salt water. 


Teacher—‘‘ Why are the days so short in the winter ?”’ 
Dull Boy—‘‘ Guess it mus’ be ‘cause the nights are so long.”’ 
N. Y. Weekly. 





Photography in Color. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOR. 


R. R. D. GRAY, who recently showed some charming 
natural-color optical views in New York, thus describes his 
process: “I take each negative separately, one after the other, as 
quickly as possible, which requires, including the time for 
changing the plates and screens, one and a half minutes. To 
combine or super-impose the pictures is not a serious matter if 
suitable apparatus is provided for it. I make ordinary positives 
on glass, for lantern projections, and secure one of them in a 
wooden frame which contains spaces for three other slides. To 
the next one I attach a mechanical device with very delicate 
screw adjustments by which it can be moved in any direction. 
The operator at the lantern now moves the picture, as directed by 
an observer near the screen, until its position is identical with the 
first, when it is said to be ‘in register,’ and is sealed in that 
position. The operation is repeated until all are finished. Each 
frame is used as an ordinary lantern slide, but in a lantern built 
with a corresponding number of optical systems, with provision 
for inserting colored glasses in the paths of light, each of which 
should be of a similar color to that used in taking the negative. 
If three positives are used, and they are equally transparent in 
one part of the picture, the red, green and blue lights passing 
through that part will appear white on the screen. If the blue 
positive is more opaque in that portion of the picture, the red and 
green lights will predominate, producing yellow ; or if the green 
positive should be opaque, the red and blue lights in excess make 
purple. Thus the varying degrees of opacity in the positives, 
caused by the selective qualities of the photographic plates and 
color-screens, however slight, are effective, and the resulting pic- 
ture shows the delicate tints as well as the brilliant colors of 
nature.” 


+ 


‘‘ Father,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ what is insolvent?’’ ‘‘ Insolvent,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ is merely a long word used to describe a short condi- 
tion.’’—Household Words. 
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HUNTING WITH A CAMERA. 


«¢ A RE you fond of hunting?” I asked J. Carter Beard, the 

great animal painter. “ Yes; and yet I seldom take a 
gun when I go into the woods. I love the beasts and birds too 
much to want to kill them. I prefer to hunt with a camera, or a 
sketch book. I like to go into the haunts of my wild friends, 
approach them as closely as possible and then study their move- 
ments, their habits, their family life, their love-making, their 
quarrels. I like to make sketches of them in their attitudes and 
poses. These I work out in my studio, at my leisure. If you 
sportsmen would cultivate this taste more, instead of killing so 
much game, you would enjoy your outings more, and the woods, 
the fields and the mountains would be the more interesting and 
attractive to future generations.” 

“ But,” I said, “all sportsmen are not artists.” 

“It is not necessary that they should be, in order to bring 
home pictures of what they see in the woods. Photography is 
now so simple a process that any one, of ordinary intelligence, 
can learn to operate a camera. If you see in the woods a bird, 
an animal, or a number of them, in such positions, attitudes or 
groupings as to form a delightful picture, and if you have not 
your camera with you, make a rough sketch or diagram of the 
scene—no matter how crude—indicating figures, trees, rocks, 
etc., by crosses or rude signs. Then go to an artist or an art 
student, show him your sketch, tell him all you can recall of the 
poses, attitudes and movements of the various actors in your 
drama, and you will be surprised to see what a life-like reproduc- 
tion of the scene will grow under his hand and your direction. 
If you can get a photograph of the landscape, even after the 
game is gone, all the better; but this is not essential. The pic- 
ture you have seen and have jotted down in your own rough 
way, can be reproduced without it.” 

I called on Frederic Remington, another artist whose vivid 
portrayals of hunting scenes, and of life in the far West, have 
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made him famous, and asked if he were really a hunter, as his 
work would seem to indicate.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “I have done a lot of hunting on the plains 
and in the mountains, but not much killing. I have a fine rifle 
and a complete hunting outfit. I have made several trips with 
army officers, cowboys and others, into good game countries; 
but when I get out there I usually leave my rifle in camp and 
hunt with my pencil ; I like it better.” 

Fortunately, this sentiment is growing among sportsmen, and 
whereas ten years ago few men ever thought of taking a camera 
into the woods, on a hunting or fishing trip, it is now a part of 
the outfit of nearly every party of gentlemen that goes out; and 
the trophies it enables them to bring back are prized equally with 
those that are captured with rod or gun. 

One of the most notable achievements of this kind that has 
ever been recorded was that of Mr. F. J. Haynes, the St. Paul 
photographer, who, in the dead of winter made a snow-shoe trip 
through the Yellowstone National Park, carrying a camera, and 
bringing out with him a number of beautiful pictures of elk and 
buffaloes, besides charming views of the mountains, the geysers 
and the great forests clad in their winter garb of snow. 

Mr. A. G. Wallihan, of Lay, Colorado, has also made some 
wonderful photographs of elk, deer and antelope, on their native 
heath, planting a camera near their runaways, lying in wait until 
they approached near enough and then uncovering the lens. 

L. A. Huffman, of Miles City, Montana, has carried a camera 
into some of the wildest places on the continent, and has as fine 
a lot of big game pictures as has ever been made. These gentle- 
men are welcome to all the benefit they may receive from this 
statement. I hope it may be the means of their selling hundreds 
of pictures, for they are great educators.—Recreation. 


Teacher—‘‘ When ‘ young Lochinvar came out of the west,’ how 
did he manage to carry his lady-love off with him? ’”’ 
Johnny—* Had a tandem bicycle.’’— Chicago Record. 
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A NOTE ON COLOR SENSITIVE PLATES 
AND SCREENS.* 


E. J. WALL. 


T the present time when so much has been written upon 

color and photography, it is extremely difficult to say any- 

thing new or anything practical, and I have no doubt that I shall 
traverse ground that is fairly well known to you all. 

Color is due solely to the suppression of light, and all colored 
objects have the power of suppressing certain of the constituent 
rays which when combined form white iight. This is extremely 
easy of demonstration, and if we project a beam of parallel white 
light we can by the introduction of a specially constructed prism 
split up or analyse it into its ingredients. The only special feature 
about this prigm is that it is what is called a direct-vision prism, 
being actually compased of five small prisms cemented together, 
so that the refraction, but not the dispersion, of the light is ob- 
viated, because of course you all know that a prism refracts as 
well as disperses the light, and to get over the nuisance of having 
to slew the lantern round at an angle to the screen we use a 
compound prism. 

Let some objection be taken to this spectrum as not being 
that of solar light, I may at once state that the difference between 
this and the solar spectrum is that this is a continuous spectrum, 
whereas the solar spectrum is crossed by numerous dark lines, 
the Frauenhofer lines, and also that the spectrum from limelight 
is somewhat poorer in ultra-violet or the invisible rays beyond 
the violet than sunlight, but notwithstanding the great stress laid 
upon the yltra-violet rays in photography they are considerably 
over-estimated. The peculiar dark transverse lines in the solar 
spectrum are extremely valuable, as they enable us to speak 
definitely of a particular color, such as the yellow at D, for these 
lines are distinguished by the principal letters of the alphabet, 
and A is at the extreme end of the red; in fact, it is very fre- 
quently more often imagined than seen in small instruments 


* Read before the Photographic Club. 
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Then we have big B in the red, C in the orange, D in the yellow, 
E in the yellowish green, little 4 in the middle of the green, F in 
the blue, G in the indigo, and H in the violet, the extreme limit. 

I will show you presently a negative of the solar spectrum 
with some of the Frauenhofer lies distinctly visible. 

I have already said that one advantage of these dark lines is 
that we can immediately name any color; thus by using a screen 
with a fine slit close to the emergent face of the prism it can be 
shown practically that when we talk of yellow on the D line then 
we have a color such as you see on the screen now, or if we talk 
of the green at E, one-third F, we get such a color as you see now, 
and there is no question when dealing with the spectrum as to 
what is the exact color which is meant. But how difficult it is 
to name the colors of any object in the ordinary way, as, for in- 
instance, we can say that we have a red ora green tablebloth, 
but that conveys about as much information to an utter stranger 
who has never seen the particular cloth in question as to compare 
anything in size to a lump of chalk. 

Now before getting off the subject of the spectrum I will en- 
deavor to show you that my earlier statement that all colored ob- 
jects have the power of suppressing some of the constituent rays 
is perfectly true. 

If we take a piece of colored glass, which is a fine green, and 
place it in front of our slit, we see that it has suppressed, absorbed, 
or cut-out certain colors, and the sum of the remainder is green. 
Precisely the same occurs with every other substance, whether 
transparent or opaque, the only difference being that in the one 
case the light is transmitted, and in the other reflected. 

We now come to question of the reproduction of these colors 
by photography. You will at once admit that to our eyes the 
yellow or yellowish-green is the most brilliant color, but to the 
photographic plate, the ordinary plate, yellow appears black, and 
bright blue the brightest, and the whole value of the color sen- 
sitizing plates is in making the silver salts sensitive to yellow, 
green and red. This, as you know, is done by the incorporation 
of certain dyes with the emulsion when making the same, or by 
bathing the prepared plate. I will now show you some spectra 
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photographed on ordinary plates, on which, to make them more 
distinct, I have ruled the positions of the principal Frauenhofer 
lines, and you will see that the sensitiveness of the plate falls in a 
very striking manner inthe green, and is practically nothing in the 
yellow and in the red. Well, as we have seen, colored objects 
reflect spectrum rays, and therefore the reproduction of a yellow 
or red flower, or the green of leaves, of grass, etc., by the pho- 
tographic plate as too dark is perfectly easy to understand. 

Now, whilst we can sensitise our plate to some extent for green, 
yellow, or red, still the inherent sensitiveness of the plate is so great 
to the blue that we use colored screens or light-filters to cut down 
the blue or absorb it to Such an extent that the ratio between the 
deposit in the blue is to that in the yellow more equal to their 
relative visual brightness. 

These screens may be either colored glass, or cells filled with 
solutions of dyes, or even glass coated with stained collodion. 
The collodion and the glass are for practical work far more con- 
venient, though, of course, theoretically, the cells with liquids are 
the best, because you can dilute the solution to any extent, or 
make it stronger by adding a drop or two of concentrated 
solution. 

I have carefully examined all the commercial screens on the 
market, and whilst they fulfil their purpose practically, I venture 


to think they could be improved in one or two minor points. 
Taking all the commercial yellow screens, if they are not made 
by the same glass-maker they are all made on practically the 
same lines. They have the same color composition, which is, I 
think, an erroneous one. 


Taking as an example the palest green used, the composition 
of this is :— 
Black. Orange. Yellow. 
I + 2. + 5.9 
The color composition of the darker is— 


Black. Orange. Yellow. 
2 + 2.8 + 9.0 


Of Burchett’s screen, green 7+5 yellow. 
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Now the presence of black is doubtless unavoidable from the 
particular method of manufacture, but it is unfortunate, because 
it must simply mean a loss of light and an increase of exposure 
which should not be required. The presence of orange of course 
dulls the green slightly. I propose to show you later. on the 
action of these screens on the visible spectrum, but now will 
merely pass one or two slides, or rather negatives, through to 
show their action when used in front of the slit of the spectro- 
scope. 

As possibly my method of working may be of interest to 
someone, and give an idea of the simplest way to set about it, I 
will show you the whole apparatus. The spectroscope is a small 
direct vision one, by Browning, of the Strand, to which is attached 
a scale. This, however, is only useful for visual work, as in pho- 
tographing it becomes more of a nuisance than use, and really 
having once or twice determined the position of the lines one 
recognizes them instantly in the negative. The eyepiece of the 
spectroscope is removed, and it is attached to a Taylor, Taylor, 
and Hobson’s flange, so that it can be used on my ordinary 
camera front, though for convenience I use a stereoscopic camera, 
6% x 44%, and two quarter-plates, or the double quarter-plate 
can be used, and four or five comparison spectra obtained on one 
plate. The size of the spectra—that is, the length and width— 
is entirely dependent on the distance of the plate from the prisms. 
But there is another very important item to take into account, 
and that is the purity of the spectrum. This, however, I shall 
refer to later on, but of course the presence of the Frauenhofer 
lines is also dependent on the width of the slit, because if you 
widen out the slit the lines disappear altogether, and you get 
merely the broad band of colors, but as the Frauenhofer lines are 
convenient milestones we want some of the principal ones to 
show, and therefore we use as wide a slit as will give us these 
somewhere, and also it must be remembered that the wider the 
slit the shorter the exposure. 

We have had lately some extremely interesting papers on the 
reproduction of colors in monochrome by photography, and if I 
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refer to some of the statements made, which I think are erroneous, 
I hope I shall not be travelling beyond the title of my paper. 

In the first place I take very strong exception to any color 
chart, either printed or painted, being hawked round as the test 
for color sensitiveness. As a practical proof of how far that par- 
ticular chart can be more or less correctly rendered by a particu- 
lar plate, I admit it; beyond that I say it is unfair to go. You 
cannot practically lay down any chart of colors on white paper 
by means of litho or printers’ ink without white light being re- 
flected from its surface, and as I will endeavor to show you with 
our spectrum, you have merely to mix sufficient white light with 
your color to get no color at all. 

It has been stated, and at the Camera Club too, that we did 
not get a spectrum hanging on every tree or on every colored 
object, a statement which is perfectly true, but equally as mis- 
leading as telling a man that to get to Brighton from London he 
would have to travel right round the world by land and sea till 
he came to Brighton. What I contend is that if you know the 
spectral sensitiveness of your plate, you merely have then to de- 
termine the color composition of any color by the Clerk Maxwell, 


Abney, or any other method, and you can at once say how your 
plate will produce it. 


I have referred to commercial color screens, and after giving 
these and their manufacturers a back-handed slap, you may well 
ask, Have I anything else to place before you which is an im- 
provement? Iam glad to say that I can answer in the affirma- 
tive, and, further than that, I could guarantee that all the screens 
should be absolutely of the same color, whether bought now or 
two or three years hence. I will show you the screen and com- 
pare it with the commercial screens, and you will at once see the 
difference, both visually and on the spectrum. 

Gentlemen, I might have treated the subject far more fully, 
only that I was afraid of boring you, and of really going into 
matters which are just a little germane to my title. Captain 
Abney has lately stated that isochromatic plates gave practically 
in the middle of the day in the middle of the summer no superior 
results to ordinary plates as regards color rendering, a statement 
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which has to a great extent been an accepted axiom, even by the 
makers of iso plates, for some time, and this is so, because there 
is then so much white light mixed with the colors. On the other 
hand, this is just when a yellow screen should be used, and you 
will at once get a different rendering ; but as the sun sinks lower, 
and the light gets yellower, the color-sensitive proves its superi- 
ority, as it does also in the early spring and autumn, and under 
such circumstances one must be careful not to over-correct by 
using too deep a screen; because, take a landscape illuminated 
by a low sun, the light is distinctly yellow wherever the sun falls, 
but the shadows are illuminated by blue light which is reflected 
from the sky. To use a screen under such circumstances would 
mean simply that you would intensify your shadows, and there- 


fore get a negative with far too much bare glass or too full of 
contrast. 


For copying pictures and colored objects sunlight is best, but 
next to this magnesium. When you have such red and orange, 
then a deep screen of such a depth as to practically cut out the 
whole of the blue should be used, and by giving a long exposure 


with this, your plate being sensitised, of course, for colors. and 
then giving a brief exposure without a screen, or with a very pale 
tint, so as to give the blues a chance to act, you will be able to 
get a faithful rendering of the subject. 








Clinical Photography.—Photography has proved a most valuable 
aid to the physician, and the increased use during the last few years 
of photography for obtaining records of clinical conditions is a great 
advance in clinical methods, In many cases no verbal description 
can surpass a good photograph of the patient, and the value of the 
preservation of such photographs for comparison with the condition 
presented by the patient at a later date can hardly be exaggerated. 
Further, the preservation of such portraits and their comparison with 
the condition of the patients at later dates will often give valuable as- 
sistance in determining whether the treatment should be modified or 
resumed. In the same way photographs of diseasec. or injured por- 
tions of the body will often be of the greatest service, not only as 
contributing by their accuracy to the advance of medicine, but also 
in the interests of the individual patient. 
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THE PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF DEVELOPMENT. 
IV. 
BY THOMAS BOLAS, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


(Continued from page 367). 


OW, we probably all know a little about the history of pho- 

tography, and how in 1839 Daguerre published a mor 
elaborate photographic method, so that the labors of Niepce 
were rather lost sight of for atime. This brings us to another 
phase of development. The Daguerreotype plate isa silver plate, 
as you all know, converted as faras the surface is concerned into 
a silver haloid; that is to say, iodide or bromide, or rather th: 
mixture of the two. When the light acts, there is very little 
doubt that you get particles of metallic silver among the par- 
ticles of bromide, the loosening tendency of the light asserting 
itself, and the volatile haloid—bromine or iodine—being partly 
diffused into the air, which acts as a sensitiser. Now, develop- 
ment of the Daguerreotype plate was effected, as you probably 
remember, by exposing to the vapor of mercury, which added 
to the film and formed a visible image,—at any rate that is the or- 
dinary view of it, and has been the view for some considerable 
time ; you simply get the addition of mercury to the silver of 
the image. That may be looked upon as a case of development 
by accretion; the Daguerreotype plate may be looked upon as 
undergoing a sort of bombardment with mercury molecules, some 
of them adhering to the particles of silver and becoming fixed 
there. It is probable that this view, like most short views, is 
rather crude in a certain sense, and a much more thoughtful view 
of the Daguerreotype image, and a view which was accompanied 
with an experimental departure in photography, was put forward 
by the Rev. W. T. Kingsley at a meeting of the Society of Arts 
as early as 1853. He showed at the Society of Arts how a 
simple solution of pyrogallic acid in water can develop the 
Daguerreotype image, and in this matter he was_ probably 
twenty or thirty years before his time; we have here what is 
virtually the alkaline development of a silver haloid. In showing 
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this he contended that his action of the mercury on the 
Daguerreotype plate was not only an addition, but it was also a 
reducing action, which probably is the case. Probably the mer- 
cury reacts with a portion of the haloid, forming a haloid com- 
pound of mercury ;* and he contended that the action of this 
pyrogallic acid, which he showed would develop an image on the 
Daguerreotype plate, is quite analogous to the action of the mer- 
cury. There was a long discussion after his paper ; you will find 
the whole account of it in the /Journal of the Society of Arts of 
the 13th May, 1853; a good many of the well-known photo- 
graphic people of the time took part in the discussion, which was 
very interesting, and Mr. Kingsley put forward the view that in 
order for the right action to follow, there must be some kind of 
unison between the molecules and the particular ray of light, a 
view corresponding well with the work of Hertz and Lodge. 
There is a great deal which is of interest in Mr. Kingsley’s paper, 
a paper hitherto almost lost sight of, but Schiendl, of Vienna, has 
called attention to it in his admirable History of Photography,t 

Now we come to development by special reaction, and under 
that head will lie all the ordinary cases of development of gelatino- 
bromide plates. In the case of bromide of silver plates, as used 
now, you have always present an alkaline substance, or if not an 
alkaline substance you at any rate have water present, which can 
tend to decompose the silver haloids much in the same way that 
an alkali can; that is to say, you have a tendency to add the 
elements of water to the haloids, and split them up into hydracids 
and the oxide of silver. This is a reaction which does not take 
place by itself, and appears to be controlled by the presence or 
absence of particles of silver and by the further tendency of the 
developer to remove oxygen from the oxide of silver and to re- 
duce it to the metallic state. You may consider that the oxide 
of silver is reduced by the developer, which is a reducing sub- 
stance or a substance tending to take up oxygen; all the ordinary 
developers are reducing substances, that is to say, they are sub- 


*Electrically this reaction would be represented by a two-metal or single fluid battery. 


1 Geschichte der Photographie. VonC.Schiendl, 1891. Vienna, Pesth and Leipzig. 
Hartleben. 
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stances which have a tendency to draw away the oxygen from 
the oxide of silver. 


My programme to-night does not include a study of developers, 
because that would be a very long study indeed, and if I talked 
of developers, I could not do more in the time than give you a 
mere catalogue of them. All I have to tell you about the action 
of the developer, as developer, is that it is a chemical substance 
which has a tendency to draw or pull away oxygen. You may 


regard it, if you like to use a physical analogue, asa rope to drag 
away oxygen. The number of developers is legion, and if one 
wanted to discourse on developers the subject would provide 
material for a very long course of lectures, probably a very useful 
course of lectures, too, because the most eminent photographic 
picture makers tell us that it does not very much matter what 
developer you use, any more than it very much matters what sort 
of a rope you use to haul up a weight, provided vou have the 
requisite strength and the power of adapting the strength of the 
pull to your special needs. One of the oldest and most success- 
ful amongst pictorial photographers, Mr. H. P. Robinson, tells us 
that the pyrogallic acid, which he used in his early days, still 
answers all the purposes, and that he finds no particular advantage 
in using other developers. The above is, I think, the substance 
of what Mr. Robinson has saida great many times. There is 
only one fact in connection with developers that I want to mention 
now, a remarkable case of a powerful oxidising agent acting as a 
developer, that is to say, acting just contrary to what one might 
expect to happen. Last year, M. Le Roy brought before the 
notice of the French Photographic Society the fact that peroxide 
of sodium would act as a powerful developer. Peroxide of sodi- 
um is a powerful oxidising agent, and when brought into contact 
with water, we may, if we like, consider that it produces peroxide 
of hydrogen and caustic soda; and so we have peroxide of hy- 
drogen, one of the most energetic oxidising agents, and caustic 
soda in solution; yet this mixture developes just like alkaline 
“pyro.” Peroxide of sodium may be regarded as Na, O,, and 
when it reacts with water we may consider that we get caustic 
soda and peroxide of hydrogen, then Na, O, + 2H,O = 2Na HO 
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+ H,0O, That is apparently what happens when you put per- 
oxide of sodium into water, and the real developing agent appears 
to be this H, O,, peroxide of hydrogen, or, as you may call it, 
hydroxylide of hydroxyl. 

Many years ago, Brodie showed that when you bring peroxide 
of hydrogen into contact with oxide of silver a very remarkable 
action takes place; this oxidising agent acting like a reducing 
agent, and the oxide of silver is reduced—thus Ag,O + H,O, = 
O, + Ag+H,O. That is to say, there is a tendency for the 
oxygen from the two sources to unite and to be set at liberty, and 
here we have quite a departure in the principle of development, 
which deserves special attention. The oxide of silver may be 
considered to arise from the reaction of caustic soda on the 
silver haloid, thus :—2AgBr + 2NaHO = 2NaBr +H,0 +Ag,O- 

To come back to development by simple addition, that is to 
say, what is generally supposed to take place in the case of the 
Daguerreotype plate, or at any rate in the first or physical stage 
of the action; this brings us toa principle which can be illustrated 
in a number of ways. There isa tendency of matter in general, 
and especially some kinds of matter, to condense at its surface 
loose particles of other matter, and the metals silver, gold, 
platinum, and palladium possess this property in a remarkable 
degree, platinum and palladium perhaps more especially. Here 
isa little grill of platinum wire, and upon this is some asbestos 
which has been coated over with a film of platinum; now this 
film has the remarkable property of attracting almost any gaseous 
matter—mercury vapor, hydrogen vapor, oxygen vapor, water 
vapor, indeed almost all substances in a state of vapor are 
attracted by this spongy platinum and locked up inits pores. In 
the first place I am going to heat this platinised asbestos in 
order to drive out of its pores any vapors which may have stored 
themselves in those pores. The coal gas is now playing upon 
the previously-warmed finely-divided platinum, and the coal gas 
is also being condensed on the surface of the platinum; some- 
thing else is also being condensed, and that is the oxygen of the 
air. Now, can you see what has happened? The heat of the 
mass of finely-divided platinum is being maintained to a very 
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large extent, and the mass is red hot. The two gases are being 
brought into intimate contact on the surface of the platinum ; 
they unite together under these circumstances, and the conse- 
quence is that we get heat produced. The stream of coal gas 
mixed with the air is maintaining the heat of the platinum. In 
this experiment we have a clue, probably, to a great many de- 
veloping actions; and also, probably, a clue to the very clever 
process for toning platinum prints—which may be looked upon 
as a development by increase and subsequent reaction in the pores 
of spongy platinum, which Mr. A. W. Dollond showed not very 
long ago at a meeting of the Royal Photographic Society. And 
you will remember that some years ago Liesegang showed that 
a platinum image can absorb certain organic coloring matters 
and store them up and give a kind of organic toning of platinum 
prints; something of the kind was also shown quite recently at 
the Royal Photographic Society, by Mr. Packham. 

Although in this surface action of platinum, we may have an 
analogy to very many developing and toning actions, it must be 
remembered that in all probability most of the developing actions 
are not actions depending on one principle only, but on sev- 
eral principles. That, perhaps, will be illustrated by the Rev. Mr. 
Kingsley’s view of the action of the mercury on the Daguerreo- 
type image, that is to say, there are probably more cases in which 
several principles are at work than in which only one principle is 
at work. It will be obviously quite impossible, in two lectures 
like these, to in any way deal with all the various chemical and 
physical views which have been put forward in connection with 
the latent image and development. If I had attempted to do 
anything of that kind I could have done nothing more than read 
you a long list of the titles of papers and the names of inves- 
tigators who have studied the subject from various points of view 
and contributed various theories. The various theories and views 
of photographic action have been very ably collated by Herr 
Schiendl in his History of Photography, already mentioned. It 
would be obviously useless for me to have superficially run over 
so extensive a field in two lectures,and therefore I have preferred 
to do very little; to take one train of thought which seems to be 
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of special importance at this time, which, if followed up, offers 
great promise of good results. I think there is much hope that 
if the suggestions put forward by Professor Lodge have their 
natural outcome—which should be an application of the idea of 
alternating current electrolysis to the study of photographic 
action—we may hope for a considerable accession of our knowl- 
edge of the nature of the latent image and the nature of develop- 
ment before a very long time. 

Now it often happens that people who call themselves practical 
people, and who pride themselves on being practical rather than 
theoretical, lose the practical side in striving for it. The practical 
side of knowledge is to know fundamentally, that is to say, to 
know the principles rather than merely to know how particular 
things are commonly done. I think it was a saying of Aristotle, 
the schoolmaster of Alexander the Great, and one whose teaching 
still has a great influence on progress, that he who understands 
the underlying principles has a real knowledge, whereas he who 
merely understands the outcome has in comparison a very super- 
ficial knowledge only; that is to say, to understand a_ thing 
thoroughly you must know the underlying principles even better 
than the conclusion. Knowing the conclusion is of compara- 
tively little use unless you know the principles even better than 
the conclusion ; it is always far more important to know the un- 


derlying principles, because knowing the principles you can 
always find the conclusion for yourself, and indeed other collateral 


conclusions. A day or two ago I came across what seems to me 
a very pertinent illustration of this remark of Aristotle, which 
remark, remember rightly understood, may still have a great 
influence on real progress. Here is a penny exercise book such 
as is used in schools, and on the back of the exercise book there 
are arithmetical tables, and summarised information. What I 
am interested in now is the asserted fact, and no doubt it isa 
fact, that there are 1728 cubic inches in a cubic foot. Now, that 
is a very bare and profitless fact to teach children; but if you 
teach a child that the number of cubic inches in a cubic foot is 
12x 12x12 and explain how this is so the child has learned 
something fundamental or useful. It is a bare and useless task 
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to teach a child a mere conclusion like this, where if the principle 
were taught not only would intelligence or thought be evolved, 
but there would be no need to teach the conclusion. If you 
teach a child that a cubic foot is 12’ x 12x 12” the child has 
learned something “ scientifically” as Aristotle put it: It is a 
very useful thing to stop sometimes in the whirl of practical life 
and to strive back to fundamental principles, even if one makes 
many a blunder, and even if striving after fundamental principles 
one hits on something which is egregiously wrong; because 
hitting on something egregiously wrong in striving after a funda- 
mental principle will often awaken the intellect, will create inter- 
est in the subject, and will lead to something which is funda- 
mentally right. I think in all efforts at real progress the saying 
of Aristotle that we must, in order to learn and progress profitably, 
try to learn the principles even better than the conclusion, is a 
very important matter to bear in mind. What I have said now 
I say partly in apology for not giving you practically useful details 
in connection with the subject of developers, and for having 
striven instead to put forward just one theoretical strain which | 
hope may bear considerable fruit. 

In concluding, I ought to say a few words about the very 
efficient help which Mr. Child Bayey, the Secretary of the 
Affiliation of Photographic Societies, has given to me all 
through. He has been quite enthusiastic in what he has done, 
and when I have thought I would like to have anything, or any 
change made in the arrangements, I have sent him a post-card 
suggesting that possibly such and such a thing might be useful, and 
he has acted on the hint to the full. I have to thank him for the 
really enthusiastic way in which he has helped me in doing what 
I have had to do.* 


* Mr. Beard deserves special thanks for the readiness with which he adapted an optica 
lantern to the special requirements, and made other devices for use at the lecture, The 
great practical value of a reflecting prism with the hypothenuse set horizontally, as a 
means of erecting the image, was well illustrated in the case of Mr. Beard’s lantern 
Teachers of physical science know how much confusion and misunderstanding aris: 
from the inverted image, but often fail to realize how easily and cheaply the difficult) 
may be overcome. 





The Invisible Spectrum. 


THE INVISIBLE SPECTRUM. 


R. Huggins, in concluding his spectroscopic lectures at the 
Royal Institution, alluded to the wonderful advances re- 
cently made in ascertaining the character of the invisible parts of 
the solar spectrum. The rays of the sun when received through 
the prism of the spectroscope appear to the eye asa ribbon of 
rainbow-colored light, across which are drawn a multitude of fine 
black lines, representing the screening or absorptive effect of the 
solar atmosphere. From the character and position of these 
lines, the spectroscopic chemist is able to say what chemical ele- 
ments in the gaseous atmosphere of the sun are causing this 
absorption. But this visible portion of the spectrum compasses 
but a fraction of the total rays that are speeding to us from the 
great fountain of energy upon which the life of the earth and its 
fellow planets depends. Beyond the violet end of the spectrum 
there is a whole gamut of invisible rays which only revealed 
themselves by their effect in promoting chemical action. Simi- 
larly beyond the other end of the visible scale—the deep red— 
there is a gamut of invisible or dark rays which are only per- 
ceived by their heating effects. Some idea of the importance of 
the “ ultra-red ” may be gathered from the fact that it has been 
traced to a distance nearly ten times as long as the whole range 
of the visible or light-giving region of the spectrum. To learn 
the character of these mysterious, dark rays, then, it is clearly 
necessary for science to fit itself with some new sort of eyes that 
can see what ordinary eyes cannot—namely, heat rays and chem- 
ical rays. The photographic plate has answered admirably as 
an eye for the chemical rays, and brought out some wonderful 
facts. But with the invisible heat rays the problem was more 
difficult. Something in the nature of an extremely delicate ther- 
mometer is here required, which will pick out all the fine absorp- 
tion lines as colder spots in the spectrum. The beautiful instru- 
ment known as the bolometer has recently been used by Profes- 
sor Langley in feeling for these absorption lines, which being re- 
gions from which the rays are stopped out are, of course, colder 
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than the remainder of the spectrum. This bolometer, like all 
the finest applications of science, is an extremely simple thing. 
It is a strip of fine wire, through which a feeble current of elec- 
tricity is always flowing. This wire is slowly passed along the 
invisible gamut of the spectrum, and as soon as it comes to one 
of the absorption lines the spot is shown by a minute fall of tem- 
perature in the wire. This has an tnstantaneous effect on the 
flow of the electrical current. More current will pass through a 
cool wire than a warmer one, and the alteration is promptly 
shown by a delicate mirror galvanometer, which flashes its mimic 
signals on to a slowly revolving photographic ribbon. In this 
way Professor Langley has been able to pick out and locate hun- 
dreds of dark absorption lines in the great invisible spectrum, 
which lies beyond the red. Not only is the absorption of rays 
by the solar atmosphere shown by the method, but the absorp- 
tion lines of the earth’s atmosphere are equally apparent. Dr. 
Huggins anticipates that the meteorologist will soon be applying 
the system to weather forecasts. Some final remarks of the lec- 
turer in regard to the photography of the corona of the sun are 
of interest as indicating the enormous energy which is at work 


in the solar furnaces. He stated that fiery spurts of calcium va- 
por (calcium is the metal of which quicklime is the oxide) have 
been photographed, extending in fantastic shapes to a distance of 
280,000 miles from the sun’s surface, and traveling outwards at 
a speed of something like 20,000 to 40,000 miles an hour. 


A little criticism in a photographic journal will occasionally b: 
taken as personal by some amateur of the know-it-all kind, and who 
perhaps enjoys some prominence in his local society. He at once 
wants the publication of that particular periodical stopped, and orders 
his or the society’s copy to be discontinued, in case that it happens 
either are subscribers. But it is a curious fact that the more this same 
amateur fumes and talks against the paper that has excited his ire, th: 
more anxious he becomes to read it, as the successive numbers are 
issued ; the only actual difference it makes in such cases is that the in 
dividual changes from a subscriber to a borrower. 





Photographing Oil Paintings. 


PHOTOGRAPHING OIL PAINTINGS. 


E have lately had the benefit of the experience of a photo- 
grapher who has been commissioned to copy oil paintings in 


various parts of the country, and we think that a few hints as to 
his working and manner of meeting the various difficulties in 
which this kind of work is so fertile, will be interesting and use- 
ful to many of our readers. Naturally, the first query we put to 
him was as to the actual value in practice of isochromatic plates. 
“ They are invaluable,” we were at once told. It is not found 
necessary to use them in all cases, but as so many unexpected 
results are liable to crop up, there is no harm and much possible 
benefit from using them solely for the work. .A little practice 
will soon show when a screen is needed, and to get the best re- 
sults it is desirable to have two or three of different tones and 
depths of yellow, according to the predominance of yellow, green, 
or red, or the extent to which they are present in proportion to 
the rest of the picture. It is an open secret that the process- 
block makers, who obtain such beautiful and apparently impossible 
transcripts of most difficultly-photographable pictures, do not 
produce a negative with the desired effects at once. More fre- 
quently a negative, as good as can be, with the aid of yellow or 
other screen, is first obtained, and a good print obtained from it. 
This print is then worked up bya skilful hand in black and white, 
in such a way as to suggest the exact effect of the chiaroscuro, 
and of color value of the original. It is then an easy matter to 
make a grain negative from which to make the block. This, 
however, being treatment of a subsidiary nature to that which 
we are specially illustrating, a passing allusion to it must suffice. 
“ What is the greatest difficulty you have to contend with?” 
we asked. “ Reflections and dirt,” was the ready reply. As to 
the latter, we were told that the amount of actual dirt on the 
surface of the average oil painting was surprising. That it must 
interfere with the brilliancy of the negative is self-evident. Every 
owner of oil paintings ought to have his pictures periodically— 
not less than once a year—subjected to a simple sponging with 
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clean rain or distilled water by an experienced hand. Most 
pictures would be uninjured by any amount of judicious cleanin, 
of this kind, but an occasional one might be met with which, if 
at all cracked, would suffer from the application of water. It is 
told of Nollekins,the great sculptor, that on one occasion, when 
his sitter was a King of England, he did, as usual with sculptors 
of permission, not keep the modelling clay moist by applying 
water with a syringe to the august effigy, but simply spat upon 
it. To similar lengths did our friend inform us that he went 
when photographing a painting, the owner of which literally 
declined to allow him to sponge it, though it was pointed out 
how great an accumulation of atmospheric deposit overlaid and 
hid the beauties of the coloring. Nothing but a clean linen 
cloth was allowed. Not to be beaten by a film of dirt, this en 
terprising photographer took from his pocket a clean handker- 
chief, and with it carefully dusted the picture, and the one moment 
the owner’s back was turned, Nollekin’s experiment was resorted 
to with excellent effect, the owner, looking at it afterwards, point- 
ing out with pride how perfectly sufficient his rule not to permit 
his picture to be moistened had proved in this instance! 

“ How about giving the painting a coating of stout, so strongly 
recommended by some operators?” we asked. “ Those may 
adopt the plan who like,” he said. “I never put anything 
saccharine or containing glycerine upon the picture, because it 
is, especially with old- pictures, so difficult to know when the 
whole of the addition was removed after it had served its purpose, 
and a little glycerine or a little sugar left on the surface might 
lead to the infliction of ultimate irreparable injury. You ought 
to know something about oils before you tamper with them in 
any way.” One very great difficulty frequently met with was a 
slight “ chilling ” of the surface of a varnished picture, sometimes 
in parts—the most troublesome form,—at others over the whol: 
surface. In the latter case, though it was not possible to obtain 
a first-rate negative, it would, at any rate, be even in its mode o! 
reproduction, while, when a picture with an occasional streak o1 
patch of chill was put before the camera, the result was a re- 
markable and objectionable effect of streak or patch, far away 
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exceeding the trivial effect to the eye that the original gave. In 
most cases this trouble was overcome in the readiest way, but our 
interlocutor’s views were pronounced, and they were to the 
effect that this or any remedy should never be undertaken 
without the express permission ofthe owner. If the photographer 
were one accustomed to the handling and treatment of paintings, 
the owner of the picture would place no difficulty in the way. 
If he were not so experienced, then, for his own and the owner's 
sake, he should leave it alone, for, though in nineteen cases out 
of twenty his interference would produce no evil, it might in the 
twentieth be hurtful to a greater or less degree. 

The following is a description of how the gentleman, whose 
experiences we are narrating, proceeded in cases of “ chilling ” 
The effect described by this term, when it is correctly employed, 
isas though milk had been smeared over the surface of the 
painting, all the colors being dimmed and robbed of their richness, 
and frequently offering an almost insuperable obstacle to correct 
photographic rendering. The cause is usually a series of micro- 
scopically fine cracks in the face of the varnish ; they reflect the 
light irregularly, and the result that injures so many pictures is, 
unless mechanically remedied, quite permanent. Remembering 
our informant’s advice—not ignorantly to tamper with a painting 
—he states that this true chilling may nearly always be removed 
by lightly rubbing the surface of the painting with a drying oil, 
such as nut or linseed. He reminded us that the latter oil was 
liable, in course of time, to turn dark, that being one of the chief 
objections to its use. The full effect and the minimum danger, 
however, will be obtained if the surplus oil be carefully removed 
with a clean linen cloth. When the picture has been very rough, 


our informant has left the oil upon the surface until the negative 
was taken. 


There is, however, a spurious “ chilling,” which is merely the 
effect of the gradual accretion of atmospheric deposit, such as 
comes upon all objects exposed to the air, and which surface is 
not touched. Sponge and distilled or pure rain water usually 
suffice to remove this film, which, if the result of years of neg- 
lect, is apt to adhere tenaciously. With many people who con- 
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sider themselves learned on this topic a slice of raw potato, well 


rubbed over the surface, is their fetish, we were told. A picture 


with a very delicate glazing of color might suffer from such 
friction, slight though it were. 

These untoward difficulties produced by dirt merge by insensible 
stages into a question of reflections, which, it will be remembered, 
was the second of the two chief difficulties quoted. Hence, when 
the actual work of placing the picture before the camera is begun 
the very precautions taken to suitably illuminate it, and avoid 
reflections, are just those needed to reduce the effects of “ chil] ” 
to their lowest point of danger. 

If, then, the picture-copier imagine the painting he is to wor! 
from to be a glass mirror, he will be in a position to know hov 
best to proceed; for the surface of the oil painting reflects ob- 
jects more or less as a mirror would according to the greater o1 
less glossiness of its surface. A typical room for the purpos: 
would be one entirely lined with black velvet, and with a narrow 
window to admit enough light. This being an impossible con- 
dition, everything should be done to make the room as near an 
approach as it may be. It was found that, when the light was 
received upon the canvas well from one side, none from the 
front, and none from the opposite side, the best effects wer 
always obtained. Then, all light objects opposite the painting 
must either be removed or screened ; failing this, a foggy spot 
due to a scattered reflection would be seen. If the room in 
which the painting was placed had more than one window, on 
only should be used, the picture be placed almost at right angles 
to it, and the rest of the windows entirely darkened where this is 
possible. 

By these means the reflections were to a great extent nullified 
It will be seen that it is assumed that the photographer has been 
able to take the picture from the wall to get the best light; if 
this be impossible, conditions as near as they can be made 
to approach to the above must be aimed at. It will be found 
that the further the camera is removed from the painting the 
fewer the number of reflecting objects it will be necessary to deal 
with, hence long-focus lenses should be employed. For those 
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who have much of this work to do,a large black cloth hung upon 
a framework, and pierced with an aperture in the centre through 
which to insert the lens, will be an invaluable aid to the highest 
class of results. 

The use of dry plates has greatly simplified photography of 
this kind, and especially in the case of difficultly-illuminated 
paintings. Where good results are impossible with daylight, it is 
a very simple matter to illuminate the painting with gas, or even 
a series of petroleum lamps, taking similar precautions to those 
described as to having the light, or lights, well to one side or 
high overhead. On no account should the lamps be placed on 
the floor in front of the picture, or the flickering of the hot air 
will prevent sharpness. A _ painting set before the camera, and 
illuminated by comparatively dim flames, will be taken all right 
if sufficient time be allowed—a whole day if necessary. But the 
lights must be some distance from the picture, or the illumination 
of the two sides will be uneven. It will scarcely be needful to 
point out that the light should fall as it did upon the canvas while 
being painted, for the impasto of some painters would produce 
great roughness if the light fell wrongly. When the placing of 
the picture is limited to a particular corner or part of a room, the 
coarseness of the impasto may sometimes require the picture to 
be turned upside down. 

We will conclude by saying that, with artificial illumination, a 
yellow screen is often not needed to produce (with orthochro- 
matic plates) due color value. 

Finally, let us again re-echo the advice given more than once 
in this article, not to tamper with an oil painting by oil, or, in- 
deed, anything applied, unless the operator be thoroughly used 
to paintings and their technique. 


The Optician.—Mr. Nahum E. Luboshez, who served as head 
operator and enlarger with Falk, of New York, for several years, is 
looking after the demonstration business for the Eastman Company in 
England. 
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THE ENAMEL PROCESS ON COPPER AND ZINC. 


ERR FRITZ, the vice-director of the Imperial State Print- 
ing Works at Vienna, and the author of “ Photolithography, 

a translation of which will shortly be published by Dawbarn & 
Ward, limited, describes the method of working the above pro- 
cess, and the article is accompanied by two excellent illustrations 
in the May number of the Photographische Correspondenz. 
After describing the preparation of the negative, which calls fo: 
no particular comment, he states that he has used most of the 
commercial fish glues, but finally used as the most satisfactory 
the Cologne glue formula as published by Valenta: 100 parts of 
Cologne glue are soaked in 600 parts of water for twelve hours, 
and then melted in a water bath; 3 parts of dry egg albumen are 
dissolved in a little water and then added to the above, and the 
mixture heated in a water bath for fifteen minutes to 100°C. It 
should then be filtered and allowed to cool. Sixty parts of this 
solution should be mixed with 35 parts of dry albumen previously 
dissolved in 30 parts of a 10 per cent. solution of ammonium 
bichromate in the dark. It should be again filtered. According 
to my experience this solution will keep in a cool dark room 
three or four days. 

Before coating, the copper or zinc should be well rubbed with 
alcohol and then gently warmed. Sufficient of this solution 
should be poured on the plate —just as in collodionising a 
glass—and then it is placed on the whirler, on which warmed 
litho stine should be placed, and kept in motion till the film is dry ; 
this takes from four to five minutes. Dust is a great nuisance in 
this process, and a card board cover should be used to the plate. 


At the corners of the plate a piece of blotting paper is laid, which 


absorbs the liquid thrown off by the centrifugal force. It 
is printed in day-light, and from 45 to 60 seconds in the sun, and 
five to eight minutes in the shade. 

Development is effected in pure water, and in order to judg: 
of this the plate is laid in a solution of new Victoria green. 
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When development is finished the plate should be well washed, 
again placed in the dye solution and allowed to dry. 

For burning-in a long gas burner under an iron plate one centi- 
neter thick is used. With full pressure of gas a heat of about 
270° C. is obtained. By reducing the gas pressurea heat of about 
228° C.can be obtained. The developed plate is laid on the iron plate 
and the following takes place: At about 150° C. the dye disap- 
pears, and the film becomes first yellowish, then light brown, and 
finally, with full supply of gas, after about three minutes, chocolate 
sown. The surface of a burnt-in copper plate thus burnt in has 
withstood a 35 to 40 per cent. ferric chloride solution. 

Experiments were made to adapt this process to zinc etching. 


lt is obvious that zinc will not stand such a high temperature as 
copper. After many experiments the following method of work- 
ing was arrived at: The glue print on the zinc was developed 
and dyed as previously described. Rather below 150° C. the dye 
disappears ; at the melting point of sandarac, at 150° C. the film 
becomes yellowish, and the plate is immediately taken away. 
The film is now in a condition to safely withstand the first etching, 


consisting of 400 parts 40 per cent. alcohol, and 5 parts pure 
nitric acid. This etching should take from almost three to five 
minutes. 

As soon as all the details are visible in the shadows and the 
plate is sufficiently etched, this etching is interrupted, the plate 
well washed in water, gummed and dried. The plate is then 
dabbed all over with a soft damp pad, rolled up with a greasy ink, 
dusted with finely-powered dragon’s blood and the latter melted. 

The second etching is effected ina 2 or 3 per cent. aqueous 
bath for about five minutes ; the plate is then washed and again 
placed for two or three minutes in the above mentioned alcohol 
bath. With correct printing development of a half tone in quarto 
size does not take more than thirty or forty minntes. 

When the plate is much over-printed or under-developed, the 
alcohol etching solution may be strengthened with 1 to 2 parts 
of acid. If with much over-exposed plates the shadow details 
do not appear the plate may be laid for one or two minutes in a 
i to 1% per cent. aqueous solution. 
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For over-printed copper-plates the following will be found useful 
The burning in is interrupted as soon as the plate commences t. 
turn brown, then etched in a 40° Beaume ferric chloride solutio: 


for I to. 11% minutes, then well washed and then burnt in agai: 


till it becomes dark brown, and then etched in a ferric chlorid 
solution of 42 to 45° B. When completely burnt in, also th: 
etching may be begun with a 35 per cent. ferric chloride solutio: 
and finished ina 42 to 45 per cent. The results thus obtained 
were quite satisfactory. 

Much over-exposed plates can also be developed in water 
18 to 20° C. The above-mentioned formula is somewhat to 
thick for zinc, and better results will be obtained with an increas: 
of the water by 25 per cent. 

In the enamel process on copper the heat should never b 
raised above 28° C. 

“ SCHRIFTFUHRER,” in Zhe Process Photogram. 


RECENT PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENTS. 

The following list of photographic patents recently issued by 
United States Patent Office is especially reported by Franklin H. 
Hough, Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, No. 925 F. St., 
Washington, D. C. 

540,545—Photographic camera, R. D. Gray, New York. 

540,434—Camera stand, A. W. Gilfillan, Ferndale, Cal. 

541,423—Roll holding camera, W. H. Crane and J. R. Hickman. 
541,006—Photographic camera vignetting attachment, R. S. Peck 
Taylorville, Ll. 

540,964—Photographic plate holder, B. J. Edwards, London, Eng- 
land. 

541,506—Photographic trimming or cutting machine, C. L. Razoux, 
Boston, Mass. 


You may have a to-morrow, but to-day’s opportunities will ne\ 
come to you again. ‘* The mill will never grind with the water tl 
is past.’’ 








Photographers’ Convention at Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVENTION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF OHIO. 


COLUMBUS, 0, JULY 23D, 1895. 


HE Convention was called to order by President A. L. Bow- 

ersox. After the address of the President and the reading of 

munications the following gentlemen were appointed on 
nominations: Messrs. Bellsmith, Hollinger and Lewis. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to serve as judges: 
Messrs. Overpeck, Bellsmith, Lewis, Hume and Triplett. The 
names of the judges were placed in a hat, and the first three 
lrawn were to constitute the judges: Hume, Lewis and Triplett 
being the ones selected. 

Ex-president Bellsmith then addressed the Convention upon 
the Operating Room. 

July 24th, 11 am—After reading of the communications the 
President called for the report of the nominating Committee. 
The Committee placed the following gentlemen in nomination : 


President, L. C. Overpeck ; First Vice President, Brigden; Sec 
Vice President, Mulligan; Secretary, Geo. B. Sperry ; Treasurer, 
J.C. Harring. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: President, L. C. 
Overpeck ; First Vice President, Brigden ; Second Vice President 
Mulligan; Secretary, Geo. B. Sperry; Treasurer, Hollinger. 

Columbus was chosen as the next place of meeting in 1896. 

Mr. Appleton read a report of the Salon Committee. It was 
moved and seconded that we receive this report and continue the 
Committee for another year. Mr. Sperry declined serving, and 
Mr. Harring accepted Mr. Sperry’s place. 

Upon motion it was decided to send all pictures accepted in 
the National Salon to the National Convention of the P. A. of A. 
at Detroit, Mich., ’95. Mr. Appleton made a few remarks 
regarding the Salon, speaking of the educational feature. A 
vote of thanks was extended to the Salon Committee for their 
excellent work. Mr. Appleton urged that all photographs be 
sent in plenty of time, that they could have time to properly ex- 
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amine them. Mr. A.G. Bigelow made a few remarks regardin 
flashlight photography. 

Wednesday, 3 p.m—After reading a communication from S 
Hays, of the P. A. of A. Convention, it was again decided to ho! 
the next Convention at Columbus, O. 

Mr. Appleton addressed the Convention on “ The One Thing 
which was highly appreciated. Mr. Sperry followed with a fey 
remarks which were practical and enjoyed by all. 

Mr. Hollinger spoke of the great benefit he had received fro: 
the conventions, and impressed upon our minds that every fa 
had some beauty in it. 

Thursday, 11 am.—The report of the Judges in awardin 
prizes was as follows: 

Class A.—Ist, Baker’s Art Gallery; 2d, Hollinger ; 3d, Bri 
den & Giesler. 

Class B.—tst, Hollinger; 2d, Brigden & Giesler; 3d, G. B. 
Sperry. 

Class C.—tst, Hollinger; 2d, Brigden & Giesler; 3d, L. D 
Spellman. 

Class D.—1st, Wickersham; 2d, Batham; 3d, R. D. Beem 

Class E.—tst, J. D. McLean; 2d, Mowery. 

Class G.—Ist, Brigden & Giesler; 2d, Mims ; 3d, Wickersha: 

Rating—tst, Brigden & Giesler ; 2d, E. Decker; 3d, Mims. 

Mr. Miller made a few remarks on “ Method in Photography.’ 
A vote of thanks was extended to the City Council for the use of 
Hall and Council Chamber. A vote of thanks was also extended 
to the city papers and photographic journals generally ; 
finally a vote of thanks was extended to the judges awardin 
prizes, in using such excellent judgment. 

The President then made a few remarks on the great improve- 


ment in our work during the past few years, and speaking in the 


highest praise of the State and National Convention, which w: 
warmly received. 

The banquet on Wednesday evening was a most enjoyable 
occasion, in fact it was voted by all that the entire Conventio: 
both socially and artistically, was the best in the history of the 
association. G. H. Barnum, Secretar} 








Photographers’ Convention at Columbus, O. 


OpreENING ApprEss, BY A. L. Bowersox, PRESIDENT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is with feelings of great pleasure that I greet you as photog- 
raphers of the great state of Ohio, at this, our Fifth Annual 
Convention. A finer and more intelligent body of photographers 
never was in convention assembled. We want to come together 
for a few days with a feeling that all the photographic eyes of 
the country are upon us, and a great many cameras are focused 
and the instantaneous shutter set. Therefore, let us be wise in 
counsel, brave in defense of right and deliberate in our proceed- 
ings. For wise were the kings who never chose a friend until 
they had unmasked their soul, etc. 


It is with feelings of regret that I note still in this advanced 
age of progress, photographers who think they can live without 
the benefits of conventions and associations. Membership in 


photographic societies may be called the social means of acquir- 
ing knowledge, if only the social element is not allowed to domi- 
nate too much. We desire an association where the older mem- 
bers are willing to give the benefits of their knowledge and 
experience to their younger fellows, and to criticise their work 
without snubbing their efforts, and in which the younger mem- 
bers will all do their best and not be ashamed to confess their 
difficulties and failures. What we want is an association that 
shall be a working association, and not a mutual admiration 
society. One that will hold its-exhibitions for the sake of 
exhibition and comparison. 

That a step has been taken in the right direction in the 
establishment of an Art Salon is evident from the fact that so 
many of our intelligent and foremost photographers have taken 
such an interest in this new departure of our association. 

I am proud to say that the Ohio Association has always been 
in the lead, and they have the honor of again coming forward 
with new ideas to help advance photography and help its devotees. 

Are we sensible of the effort and help offered us, and will we 
profit by the success of this Salon ? 


We are a band of brothers, 
Linked in friendship’s chain. 
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We stand together whether in weal or woe; 
In health or sickness, pleasure, or in pain; 
And that true friendship does exist to let the whole world know. 


I would earnestly recommend that the Salon and its ideas b 
carried out and perfected, and therein lies the success of ou: 
association and its members. 


METHOD IN PHOTOGRAPHY.* 
BY WM. F. MILLER. 


HERE is no vocation under the sun wherein system is such 

a necessary factor of success as it is in photography. Th 
very art is based upon Chemistry, which is a science of fixed 
laws. Allied to this we have all the details of a commercial 
venture which must be conducted upon strict principles in orde: 
to attain its proper aim. Asa counterfoil to these we have th 
artistic end of the line, which is an enemy to both the others— 
for the artist is ever a dreamer, either too good for this earth, if 
his art has not demoralized him, or too far above it, if the Art 
in him is really true, for him to descend to the plane of his 


fellow-men. With these conflicting points I shall not deal, but 


rather confine myself to the subject of method in our business, 
and, by representing certain facts, about a realization of the im- 
portance of conducting every branch of it upon a systematic 
basis. 

If there is any one thing more than another that the public 
interested in it is a pretty picture. Hence, the first aim of every 
photographer should be to use method in the display at the 
entrance to his gallery, changing it frequently and placing his 
very best work where it will catch the eye of the passers-by. No 
one can estimate the trade that such exhibits will ultimate 
bring in, or how many vacillating souls might be converted 
thereby. Yet in the face of such sound argument have I fre- 
quently seen prints so yellow that they might be used as a sub- 
stitute for saffron in a dye-house. Once before I alluded to this 
same subject, and a very estimable gentleman, whose friendship | 


1 
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value highly, saw me enter his gallery shortly afterwards, and at 
once exclaimed: “I suppose you noticed my show-case as you 
came upstairs and saw the prints were not changed? Really, I 
meant to have changed them the very next day, but business 
prevented.” Had I spoken out what I thought I might asked 
if that exhibit had not prevented business,—but I didn’t have the 
heart to say it! 

The best way to keep customers away from a gallery is to 
have a dirty entrance. I really never could understand why the 
average photographer uses so little method in his cleanliness ; 
with stairs that have not seen soap and water for months, grimy 
side walls that even an Indian would be afraid to touch, it is no 
wonder that the people draw the line between such places and 
the ones that are conducted properly. When I see a neat show- 
case and a clean entrance I know what to expect when I get 
upstairs, and I am very seldom disappointed. There will be 
nicely framed pictures on the wall, the curtains will be white, 
the windows clean, the showcase polished. There will be no 
holes in the carpet for you to stumble over, or, ifthey are, a nice 
rug will cover all that, and at small expense too. When I strike 
the reverse I always expect to find a room with a big piece of 
the ceiling knocked out, or else the proprietor wearing a soiled 
collar or in possession of a pair of pyro-stained hands, that must 
offer a very pretty contrast to the pictures he hands out to his 
lady-customers. 

First impressions are very apt to be lasting ones, and hence I 
cannot too strongly emphasize this point of cleanliness in the 
reception room, for it is an index to the whole establishment. I 
never saw a photographer yet, who would not almost faint if he 
had his dinner served upon an unwashed breakfast plate. And 
yet there are hundreds of galleries throughout our land to-day 
which have been presenting the same dirty floors, mouldy walls 


and dust-stained ceilings, while their owners are wondering why 


the public is no longer interested in them. Were I conducting a 
gallery it should be so clean that I could and would escort favored 
customers throughout it, and thus utilize it not only as a place 
of business, but as an educator as well. 
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Method in the treatment of customers is also of the utmost 
importance in every gallery. It does not do to discriminate in a 
crowd and make the man you salute with, “ Hello, Bill!” feel as 
if he were a welcome guest, while the stranger receives the punc- 
tillous bow and the cut and dried: “ What can I do for you, sir ?”’ 
It is of course not every day that one gets a crowd in these 
times, but “ golden days are approaching,” to quote the words of 
a very good friend of mine. To revert, true courtesy will always 
receive its reward, and ladies ever demand and are entitled to 
respect and attention. We all know of the little lock of hair that 
always shows in the wrong place and makesa resitting necessary. 
It is useless to fight against that little lock of hair, and tell the 
sitter that it was there when the picture was taken, which it 


really was. Better make one negative over again then lose per- 


haps two new customers that a single satisfied one would bring. 
There are so many methods used in the conduct of our bus- 
iness, and of so many divers aims and tendencies, that they are 
sufficient for an article in themselves. Flattery, that most insid 
uous of all persuaders, plays a not unimportant part in the game, 
and can truthfully be proclaimed as the most hazardous ground 
ever trodden by any photographer. Ill-temper will drive away 
more customers than anything else, while broken promises mean 
sure death. To succeed one must ever strive to win the confi- 
dence of his patrons, precisely the same as any good business 
firm holds z¢s trade. Thus I’ve always wondered what a certain 
photographer was going to do to extricate himself, when a litt) 
cirl entered that gallery while I was there, and, returning a proof, 
said: ‘“ Mamma says the likeness is very good, but when yo' 
make the pictures, please have the face turned the other way.” 
The man said he would, and he lives in my own State too! 
Under the skylight it is very necessary to be so pleasant that 
every sitter will feel at home at once. You cannot make good 
pictures of people who look dissatisfied, frightened or constrained 
In an old gallery I once saw the photographer conduct a stout 
old lady into the operating-room, bid her be seated, and then 
make a wild lunge for her with both hands just as she was about 
to sit down. I thought for the moment that the man was 
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actuated by a sudden frenzy of love for the stout old lady. The 
next second I heard him say: “I beg your pardon, I forgot to 
tell you that one of the legs of that chair is split and you will 
have to be careful when you sit down.” And she was careful, I 
can assure you; but I have always been anxious to see a finished 
picture of her in order that I might note her expression. As a 
foil to this I leave to your imagination the expression on the face 
of a certain Indiana photographer who had succeeded after a deal 
of persuasion in getting a certain Hebrew merchant to have a com- 
bination picture made of his little boy. He was just emer 
from the dark-room, with his plate-holder in his hand, when he 
heard the old man say to his son: “ For the love of God, Ikey, 


ing 


ao 
o 


lon’t move! Dose pictures cost your fader nine dollars a dozen ! 
Stand still, my child, stand still!” The boy never moved and 
that picture certainly was a success. 

The operating-room should always have enough in it to make 
it attractive. A few framed prints, a large plant or two, that cer- 
tainly would flourish there unheeded, a few odd rugs and com- 
fortable chairs, would add an artistic air of refinement that could 


not but be appreciated by the stranger and commented upon 
afterwards as a most desirable innovation. The day is past 
when a photographer can excite astonishment and win his repu- 


tation by tumbling down a soap-box, throwing a mouldy tar- 
paulin over it, and, placing the innocent child thereon, produce a 
picture of papa’s first and best, seated on a real rock. In plain 
English, make away with the trash that defiles so many galleries, 
and is such an eyesore to every one who gazes upon these pre- 
historic relics. Burn them up, cut them up, do what you will, 
only get rid of them! 

When you enter the dark-room of many establishments, you 
must prepare for surprises. The funniest part of it all is that you 
never know from whence these surprises are to come, or just 
exactly what they are to consist of. Thus I remember a certain 
party who once asked me to turn to the right as | entered 
his dark-room; and I did so with most disastrous results. 
There happened to be an old camera there, for what purpose I 
never coz/d quite understand, and at the other side a collection of 
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empty boxes and large negatives. Where I couldn’t kick hole: 
in the boxes, I certainly succeeded with the negatives, and I hav: 
money to wager that the camera had to havea new bellows before 
it could ever again be of any practical use. 

The whole trouble arose from the fact that when that photo 
grapher said, “ turn to the right,” he really meant “turn to the 
left,” but I wasn’t a mind-reader in those days. 

A dark-room should be just as respectable and orderly as 
reception room, and there is no reason why it should ever bs 
otherwise. «As this necessary adjunct of our business, or profes 
sion, is usually the first place to which any person in the same linc 
is conducted, I can truthfully say that I have simply been 
astounded at the conglomeration of articles I have seen in them, 
ranging from old shoes and cast-off clothing into tin cans, empty 
bottles, chemicals in bottles, chemicals in bulk, chemicals lyin; 


loose, chemicals on the floor and in every other place wher 


they ought not to be, and so on into liniments, cough medicines, 
and, yea, even into the amber-colored fluid with which some pho 
tographers are wont to toy, but which I’ve always been afraid to 
touch in these places, for fear it might be an old pyro-stock solu- 
tion. Really there is no excuse for all this. Method is as abso- 
lutely necessary in the dark-room as elsewhere. There is always 
some nook or corner where the stock of chemicals can be neatly 
stored, properly labelled and ready for use. The dark-room is 
no place for them. All you need there is what is absolutely 
necessary to develop and fix your plates with, and nothing more 
save the plates you use. Even these latter should be limited in 
quantity so as to be just sufficient for one’s needs, for no plate on 
earth was ever made or ever will be made that will stand th 
damp, humid air of such a place, in which you would not work 
a second, were it not impossible for you to evade it. 

When we enter the printing-room we are simply appalled with 
what we usually behold. The floor is littered up with old paper 
negatives are piled around in reckless confusion and in a manne: 
not only absolutely devoid of any system, but with an utter disre- 
gard of the fact that dust does not usually improve them. Printing 
frames surround you on all sides, right and left, top and bottom 
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Some are clean, but not often, others so grimy and dirty that 
they give you the horrors to touch them. I have in my mind's 
eye a certain gallery in New England where the printing-room 
is ever devoid of a scrap of paper or a spoiled print. Really, 
now, isn’t it less trouble to throw the scraps into some receptacle 
ind thus get rid of them at once, than to cast them on the floor 
and then have to devote good time to sweeping them up again? 
As plates come to the photographer packed in nice clean boxes, 
why should they not go back again into the same containers, 
after they are finished? If they survived time in that condition, 
when in an unfinished state, would they not keep indefinitely 
when chemistry had completed its allotted task ? 

In every branch of our business we need method, and in none 
to a greater extent than ineconomy. More money can be wasted 
ina gallery than is ever made. I have gone the length and 
breadth of this land and seen thousands of card mounts that 
never saw a print, yet are useless. Where the waste is elsewhere 
even the imagination stops. In large establishments the money 
needed to employ a regular stock clerk who would be held 
accountable for his trust would pay a golden interest. 

On the other hand the smaller man who cannot afford a dollar 
or two for the wood necessary for a closet would better get out 
of the profession, for he can never hope to succeed in it when he 
is wasteful. 

Method is what we want everywhere. Photography is branch- 
ing out into side lines, gift enterprises, even babies’ days, so that 
we can hope to expect, from present indications, something like: 
“On Monday a special drive in Paris Panels, better value for the 
money than ever before offered.” While I am strictly in favor 
of confining the business within its legitimate bounds, I cannot 
but admire the enterprise of a Nova Scotia photographer who 
advertises: “‘ Babies reduced to two dollars per dozen!” 

What we want is method! Work should be turned out when 
promised. Cloudy days will ever come, but they have never yet 
arrived with the precision that photographers lay claim to. 

Let the business be methodical. Work it on the same method 


as other businesses are conducted, and the rain will be in the shape 
of something tangible. What we want is method! 
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Che Lvitorial Dropshutter. 


Positives in Natural Colors.—European advices for the current 
month mention two mew methods of obtaining photographs in_ the 
colors of nature. One is of French, the other of German f7vention. 
However, as a matter of fact, both processes are nothing but variations 
or applications of Ducos Du Hauron’s three-color superimposition 
process, which was communicated by him to the French Academy as 
long ago as 1869. 

The zew French process, according to M. Forestier, of the Budletin 
Belge, is the joint product of Prof. Lippmann and the Lumiere Brothers. 
It consists of a specially prepared paper, which is exposed successively 
under the three negatives made in the usual way; after each exposure 
the paper is immersed in a bath of an aniline solution of the required 
color complementary to the negative used. When this process has 
been repeated three times, it is said that the positive appears in the 
true colors of nature. 

The German process, which we are informed has been patented in 
all countries, consists of the superposition of three films of the requisite 
shades upon a support of glass or other transparent support. 

According to the patent specifications, the inventor is a certain Dr. 
Selle. His process consists of first making the three negatives accord- 
ing to Du Hauron’s method. Technically the negatives are made by 
aid of first, red ; second, green ; third, blue violet, light-filterers, with 
the use of but a single objective, the colored screens being changed 
automatically as the three plates which are in the same holder of in 
genious construction are successively exposed. 

The colored positive is produced by printing specially prepare: 
sensitive collodion film under the negatives and then staining it witha 
suitable dye, complementary to that of the negative ; these three films, 
stained respectively with methylen blue, fuchsin and helianthin are 
then superposed upon a thin support of glass or other transparent 
medium to use as a transparency or lantern slide, or the three films 
may be transferred to paper, opaque glass or any other support. It is 
claimed by the inventors of both the above mew processes that there i 
no limit to the number of prints that can be produced from each nega- 
tive. 


It is not of much use to bury the hatchet and leave the handl 
sticking out. 
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Our Illustrations.—A specimen of studio portraiture from the 
galleries of Gilbert and Bacon, 1030 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
A comparison with specimens of European portraiture will show that 
Philadelphia artists are well abreast of their foreign competitors. 


A View Near Zaandam, Holland.—Our extra illustration 
shows a typical landscape in the low countries, with its characteristic 
canals and windmills. 


The Royal Photographic Society.—The Fortieth Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Photographic Society will be inaugurated on 
Saturday, the 28th of September, by a Private View, followed in the 
evening by a conversazione. ‘The Exhibition will remain open daily 
(Sundays excepted) from Monday, the 30th of September, until Thurs- 
day, the 14th of November. 

Medals will be placed at the disposal of Judges for the artistic, 
scientific, and technical excellence of photographs, lantern slides, and 
transparencies. and for apparatus, 

The undermentioned gentlemen have been elected by the members 
of the Society to act as Judges, and have consented to serve : 

Art Section.—Walter L. Colls, Lieut.-Col. J. Gale, F. Hollyer, 
B. Gay Wilkinson, W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. 

Technical Section.—Capt. W. de W. Abney, C.B., F.R.S., Chapman 
Jones, F.I.C., F.C.S., Andrew Pringle, F.R.M.S. 

Blank Entry Forms and any further information respecting the Ex- 
hibition, alsonomination forms for Membership, can be obtained from 
the Assistant Secretary of the Society, 12, Hanover Square, London, W. 


CHAPMAN JONES, Honorary Secretary. 


Keeping Everlastingly at it.—Genius is really only the power 
of making continuous efforts. The line between failure and success is 
so fine that we scarcely know when we pass it—so fine that we are 
often on the line and do not know it. Huw many a man has thrown 
up his hands at a time when a little more effort, a little more patience, 
would have achieved success. As the tide goes clear out, so it comes 
clear in. In business, sometimes, prospects may seem darkest when 
really they are on the turn. A little more persistence, a little more 
effort, and what seemed hopeless failure may turn to glorious success, 
There is no failure except in no longer trying. ‘There is no defeat ex- 
cept from within, no really insurmountable barrier save our own inher- 
ent weakness of purpose. 
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Captain Abney, who has enough letters which he is entitled t 
place after his name to fill two lines of these mems. read the first paper 


upon Orthochromatic Photography at the new rooms of the Roya 


Photographic Society. Opinions are not unanimously in favor of th: 
change in the Society’s habitation, although the luxury of the groun 
floor is generally appreciated. 


California Camera Club.—The plan of the California Camera 
Club to secure a selection of photographs of familiar and _ histori¢ 
buildings and localities in their city before they disappear, or are trans 
formed, has not only met with a hearty approval of its members, but 
has given a valuable suggestion to amateur photographers who are not 
members of the club. During the last two weeks, particularly during 
the last few days, a great deal of excellent work has been done in tl 
direction. There are scores of places in the city which have some loca 
history worth repeating, and it will not be long before a photographic 
record of them, at least, will be made. The California Camera Clu 
will preserve its best photographs in Albums, using some of them fo: 
aset of lantern slides. The directors of the California Camera Clul 
held an important meeting on Tuesday, June 25th, at the club roon 
at San Francisco. ‘The various reports made showed tne club to be i: 
a better condition now than it ever was before in its history. The r 
port in reference to the California Camera Club Cyclists was also of 
considerable interest. When a cycling annex to the club was suggested 
the project was viewed with suspicion by those who feared an interfe: 
ence with the purposes of the club. The annex was organized, how 
evea, and has proved to bela great success, stimulating the interest of 
its members in amateur photography. Some of the most artistic 
pictures of this season have been taken by the cyciists, and all protest 
against the annex has disappeared. It was also reported that the Sac 
ramento Camera Club now has thirty members, and is fitting up 
handsome set of club rooms. ‘The new organization will be modele« 
upon the lines which have been found so successful in this city. A 
proposition has already been made for an exchange of courtesies wit! 
the local soctety. E. S. Gray, of the California Club, has revived 
his interest in amateur photography, and intends to do more of t] 
work which made him one of the best amateur photographers on 
Coast. For years he made a special study of the old missions, and i 
his treatment easily overshadowed all others who attempted the subje: 
He has the best collection of photographs of the mission in the stat 
He intends now to try some new field and give to it the same attentio! 
bestowed upon the former. 
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The German Photographic Association.—The twenty-fourth 
nnual outing of this association took place from August 2oth to 24th 
.t Gorlitz. An interesting program had been prepared for the visitors, 
nd included a reception at the Hohenzollernhoff, a banquet, a gon- 

la procession at night on the Neisse, which was illuminated with 
Bengal lights and fireworks, and an excursion to the Ruin Oybin, which 
s one of the most picturesque in Europe. 


Mr. A. Ernest Smith, who has been fortunate enough to secure 
the award of the first prize, a gold medal and ¥ 20, in the Society of 
Art Photogravure Competition, at London, isa technical photographer 

yon wood. For many years he has made the photographic repro. 

iction of the Punch cartoon. ‘This is copied upon a wood block and 
jistributed im sections to the engravers, who are thus enabled to make 
the ‘*cut’’ expeditiously and accurately. 


The conference of exhibition judges has agreed to make no dis- 
tinction between the work of amateurs and professional photographers. 
Some ‘* pros’’ are very amateurish in their work, and some amateurs 
very professional in their anxiety to make money out of their pho- 
tography. That is the distinction and the difference. 


A Magnificent Gift.—The University of Michigan has received a 
magnificent gift in the shape of a fine art collection valued at $300,- 
000. Mr. Henry C. Lewis, of Coldwater, Mich., was the donor. ‘The 
collection comprises 725 pieces, made up of paintings, bronzes, marble 
statues and medallions. 


Bonnat.—The French painter, Leon Bonnat, has been com- 
missioned to paint the portrait of King Alexander of Servia for his 
mother, Queen Natalie. He has gone to Belgrade for that purpose. 


A Protest.—Bouguereau, it seems, has written to the Paris papers 
protesting against the demolition of the Palace of Industry, on the 


\venue Champs Elysee, to make-room for the Exposition of 1goo. 


Bartholdi has won the medal of honor this year in the Paris Salon 
for his sculpture representing Switzerland succoring Alsace-Lorraine in 
1870. 


‘ 


A Useful Novelty.—An indestructible label for laboratory use 
as lately been introduced in photographic circles in England. 


Mr. T. C. Hepworth, F. C. S., is about to edit the Camera 
Club Journal on behalf of its proprietors. 
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Art Notes. 


In order to encourage local art talent the Society of Fine Arts a 
Pittsburg recently offered two prizes for competition between student 
living within a hundred miles of the city. One of the prizes is $20 
and the other $50—both in cash. 


One of the successful pictures of this year’s London Academy. 
called ‘*Speak! Speak!’’ and painted by Sir John Millais, has just been 
sold to a London bequest fund. The price received was £ 200< 
The picture has been extensively copied. ‘The photogravure repr 
sentation has been widely published in the different illustrated journals 
The painting represents a man sitting up at night and supposed), 
saying the words of the title to the beautiful image or phantom of 
girl that has appeared at the foot of his bed. The drawing of th: 
picture is superb, and the coloring—judging by the approval it ha 
received from the critics abroad—must be equally good. 


Lending Pictures as Books are Lent.—A small circulatin 
loan collection of pictures has proved a satisfactory part of the attempt 
of Hull House to make art a means of education. The collectio: 
numbers, at present, not more than seventy pictures, and very litt! 
more than one hundred dollars have been expended upon it. Thx 
pictures are for the most part photographs selected with great ca: 
from choice things only, whether modern or old, and with a view t 
variety of appeal to the interest and taste of the borrowers. Som 
water-color sketches have been given and lent, and the collection con- 
tains an Arundel print, and several colored prints of Fra Angelic: 
angels. The latter are so popular as to be engaged in advance. ‘The 
loan and return of each picture is recorded, with the date, and tl 
name and address of the borrower, upon acard. It is expected that 
the picture will be either exchanged or renewed at the end of tw 
weeks. The borrowers frequently become attached to them, and pr« 
fer to keep the old one longer rather than to have anew one. With- 
in a short walk from Hull House a little parlor has been complete!) 
transformed by the Fra Angelico over the mantle and the Luca dell: 
Robbias on the walls. A few doors down the street a tiny bedroo1 
has been changed from a place in which a fragile factory girl slept th: 
sleep of the exhausted, into one where she ‘just loves to lie in | 
and look at my pictures ; it’s so like Art Class.’’—JAfiss Jane Addam 
of Hull House, Chicago, in the July Forum. 
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" BARGAIN LIST.—SEPT., 1895. 


1—5x7 Folding Kodak, new,. $55 
1—4x5 Climax Detective, new, . 18 
1—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, I5 
1—4x§ Montauk Detective, new, 18 


PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 
[For Lenses see Special List. ] 





1—11x14 Portrait Camera, with 
8x10 attachment, . 

1—8x1o D. S. B. Portrait Camera, 
with Benster Holder, 


1—5x7 Victoria Camera, 4 ¥-len- 
$08, . « « 

1—5x7 Victoria ‘Camera, 

1—5x7 Victoria Camera, 

i—3x8 Stamp Camera 

1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 
3 holders, 


VIEW CAMERAS. 


1—Takiv Magazine Camera, 

1—Peep-a-Boo Camera, . 

1—5x8 Blair Camera, with 6Y Lx8% 
extension and 12 holders, . 

1—44%(x5% Blair Rev. Back Cam- 
era, 6 holders and case, . 

1—614x8% View Camera, 1 hold- 
er, lense and tripod, ; 

1—5x7 New Model Outfit new . oe 

1—614x8% View and 2 holders . 

i—4x5 NewModel Improved Cam- 
era, . 

1—8x10 View Cameraand Holder, 
new, 

1—5x8 New Model Camera, 

1—8x10 Eastman Reversible Back 


1-634 x8 % 
new, 
i—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 


1—6% x 8@ American 
Co."s View Camera, .... 

I—5x7 Blair Rev. Back Camera, 
new 

I—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 
new 

\—% Eclipse Outfit, . . 

1~5x8 ‘76 Camera, Holder, Tri- 
pod, and Case, 

I—5x7 View Camera, 

I—5x8 Blair Rev. Back Camera, 
and 4 holders, 

I—14x17_ Ideal Camera, holder, 
tripod, Orthoscope lens and 
case, 


Optical 


HAND CAMERAS. 
I—No. 1 Kodak, 
I~A Ordinary Kodak, new, 


; . $60 00 | 


25 00 
1—14x17 D. S. B. Portrait Camera, 40 00 | 


18 00 | 


w 
° 


8 8 


| 2—8x1o Bryant 


8 88 88 8 8 8 8 8 88 8 88% 





ACCESSORIES. 
1—Harry Electric Retoucher, . 
1—Retouchador, ‘. 
1—Iron Centre Camera Stand, 
1—Magic Camera Stand . 
1—Seavey Balustrade 
1—Seavey Vase 
10o—6%x8% Printing Frames 

each, ‘ 
1—14-in. Drag Burnisher, ; 
34%x4% Washing Boxes, each, 
5x7 and 5x8 Washing Boxes, 
1—8 ft. Show Case 
—Large Oak Show Frames, each 
1—8x1o Knickerbocker Stand, 
1—Corner Chair, Velvet, list $20, 
1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 
Lantern, 8 in condenser. . 
1—11-in. Acme Burnisher. . 
1—14-in. Eureka Burnisher, : 
1—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 
nisher 
1—15-in. Acme Burnisher,. . . 
1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 
particulars. 
I—14x17 Printing Frame, 
I—18x22 Printing Frame, 
I—11x14 Printing Frame, 
1—8x1o Printing Frame,. . 
I—10x12 Adaptable Washing Box 
I—14x17 Adaptable Washing Box 
2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 


I 
2 
I 


3 
4 


3 oo anc 4 


Backgrounds, 


1—Wall Accessory, .. . 
1—Daisy Foreground, 
1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. ... 
t—QOsborne’s Rock Accessory, . 
1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory . 
Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 
8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 
write for particulars. 
Peerless Varnish Pots, each. . . 
Full line of Packard Brothers’ 
Grounds im stock. Interiors 
$5.00; exteriors, $4.00. 
3—Junior Ruby Lamps, each, 
I—4%x5% Negative Box... . 
1—Walmsley Reversible Finder . 
1—Card-size Burnisher. . .. . 
1—8x1o Porcelain Tray, Deep, . 
1—Divan, Small, new, 


6 oo and 7 


10 
15 


8888 888 SESS8S8R 8EESSES 


N 
wv 


w 4s 
° ° 


° 





1—Magic Camera Stand,. ... 

I—22x28 Moorehouse Display 
Album, 

1—Williams Flash Lamp, ? 

2—Air Brushes, complete, good 


7 00 


10 80 
75 90 


Bargains in Lenses. 


1—6%x8% LeClaire Lens, . 

1—¥ -Size Portrait Lens, . . 

1—} Voigtlander Lens, 

1—4x4 Portrait Lens 

1—4x4 Darlot Portrait, 

1i—% HBandHLens,.... 

1—3 B Dallmeyer lens for cabi- 
nets, $130 

1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens for 

cabinets, — 

I—5x7 Euryscope Lens, Prosch 

Shutter, 


50 


ii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1—6%x8% Gundlach Single Lens 
1—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, I 
1—8x1o Gundlach Star Lens,. . 1 
I—11x14 Darlot R. H. Lens, list 
$45, 
1—5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, . . . 
2—4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, each 
I—10x12 Blair Orthographic, . . 
1—5x8 Wide Angle Lens, ’ 
2—6%x8% Wide Angle Lens, ea. 
I—11x14 Wide Angle Lens, 
1—Pair Waterbury Stereo Lenses, 
2—R. R. Detective Camera Lens, 
1—Set 1-9 Gem Lenses, 
1—{ Gem Lens, 
1—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, .. . 
I—% Holmes, Booth & Hayden, 
1—64x8¥% E. A. Single Lens, 
I—614x8% Single View Lens, 
1—5x8 Single View Lens, .. . 
1—6%x8% R.O.Co’s. View Lens, 


TERMS: NET CASH. 


Lenses will be sent uith privilege of trial. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


You may own a magnificent Lens, 
A camera of perfect parts ; 

Use a Cramer, Seed, Hammer, or Carbutt, 
Whichever’s the best in the marts. 


You may swear by Albumen or Ilo, 
American, Karsak, or Kosmos ; 

But attainment of perfect results 
Is dependent, a photographer knows, 


On the]Chemicals used in the art. 
All agree, we’re sure you will find, 
To get this perfection desired, 
Use the Walpole Double Refined. 


RUSHING BUSINESS. 

‘‘E. A, Gilbert, manufacturer of Reliable and Eclipse Aristo Paper, wil 
put up a new factory, 40x80 and two stories, adjoining the old factory. 
The superior quality of his paper has caused such a great demand for it that he 
finds it impossible to fill one-half his orders at present, owing to limited ca- 
pacity of his factory.—Jamestown Daily All, Saturday, July 20, "95. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








FOR SALE.—$1600—A fine Studio on 

sround floor, beautifully located on 
one of the finest streets in Sacramento, 
opposite the State Capitol. 

Everything new, furnished up to 22x27, 
with steadily increasing business. Only 
first-class work done with best prices. 
Address 1308 1oth St., Sacramento, Cal. 
PHOTOGRAPHER.—A good retouch- 

er and all arouad young man wants 
a steady position or piece-work, good 
references and highest testimonials, 
moderate salary, address 
M. K. CASABIAN, 
1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


7OR SALE.—The leading gallery in a 
Southern seaport town of 50,000 popu- 
lation and 50,000 more tributary popula- 
tion; backgrounds, accessories and ap- 
paratus of finest and most recent make. 
Sold because owner must come North. 
Particulars of G. GENNERT, 
Photographic Materials, 

24 & 26 E. 13th St., New York. 
LADY.—With experience wants a 
position in Reception Room and is 

a good spotter and finisher. 
Apply to S. H., 


care of T. H. McCo.uuin & Co. | 


FOR RENT.—A well established Pho- 

tograph Gallery, 242 N. Eighth St.. 

Philadelphia. Address 228 S. Ninth St. 
R. N. KEELEY. 


NOTICE.—The business of the Cum- 
“mins Photo Stock Co. will not be 
affected by the death of Mr. J. S. Cum- 
mins. The business will be continued 
under the same style of firm as before. 
Thanking you for past favors, we are 
respectfully, 

THE CUMMINS PHOTO STOcK Co. 


FOR SALE.—Gallery in town of 3000, | 


and a good surrounding country. 

No opposition, and doing a good busi- 

ness. Reasons for selling, change of 
business. Apply at 

THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
\VANTED.—Portable house at once. 
T. H. SWEENEY, 
Care THos. H. McCo.uin & Co. 
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BARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 
Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
for $30.50. G. B. P., 
Care AM. JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
SITUATION WANTED—By a fine re- 
toucher, with twelve years’ experi- 
ence, able and willing to assist generally. 
Address ELMER D. KISTLER, 
Allentown, Pa. 


WISH a position as Retoucher or gen- 
eral Workman. Wages moderate. 
Best references, etc. Ten years’ exper- 
ience in business. 
HOWARD WALBRIDGE, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


«« [MITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 
Why are there so many inferior 
imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 
ing tobe as good. Draw yourown moral. 
Aword to wise, etc. 
A BARGAIN—One of the leading gal- 
leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 
Owner retiring on account of ill health. 
Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 
coast. Address M. L. Smitu, General 
Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANT a situation for Retouching and 
Air Brush Crayon work; also as 
sist in printing if desired. Experience 
successful. Best of reference. 
H. D. Lone, 
319 Summer St., Royersford, Pa. 


SITUATION wanted by a retoucher, 

able to assist generally. Wages 
moderate. Permanent situation. 
Address RETOUCHER, 

732 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


WANTED.—A situation as retoucher 
or general workman, 18 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches. Address 
‘* RETOUCHER,” 
625 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


KEYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, 
Economical, Durable. Endorsed by 

all practical printers as the best device 

for producing uniform vignettes. Send 

for circular. 

Tuos. H. McCotuin & Co. 
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FPOR SALE.—A leading gallery in a | 


thriving manufacturing town of 


25,000 population, with numerous small | 


towns and good farming country to 
draw from. Fine schools and colleges. 
Gallery has seven rooms equipped for 
business. Rent, including heat and 
water, $17.00 per month, 


at a bargain, or exchange for gallery in 
small town, or for a good portable. 
For particulars address, 
Tuos. H. McCOo.ttin, 
1030 Arch St., Philada. 


WANTED-—A situation as crayon ar- 
tist, am first-class, ten years’ ex- 

perience. Address, CHAs. HAAs, 

126 S. 12th St., Reading, Pa. 





FOR SALE.—The leading gallery in 

San Jose, the Garden City of Califor- 
nia, with 30,000 inhabitants. The State 
Normal School and Leland Stanford 


Jr. University in the immediate vicin- | 
ity. Good country trade. Retiring from | 


business. Cheap for cash. Address 
J. W. HYDE, 79 W. Santa Clara Street, 
San Jose, Cal. 


FPOR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— | 
Send in your negatives and have | 
window transparencies made from them. | 


These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you can get of your favorite 
negatives. THos. H. McCoLuin & Co. 


GEE the new A, B and C Premo Hand 


Cameras, $12, $15 and $20. Latest 
and best. We have a full line of Cam- 
eras made by the Rochester Optical Com- 
pany in stock, and invite you to see 
them. Sizes for amateurs and profession- 
als. New lists now ready, free. 

TuHos. H. McCo.tin & Co., 
Selling Ag’ts for Rochester Optical Co., 
1030 Arch St., Phila. 


BLITZ PULVER 


for flash light work is om fof and likely 
to stay there. 


On account | 
of poor health owner will sell all or part | 


FOR SALE.—A first-class gallery in 
Shippensburg, Pa. Price, $350.00, 
F. A. SouDERS, Chambersburg, Pa, 


SITUATION WANTED—By first-class 

retoucher. Able and willing to 
assist generally. Wants a permanent 
situation, moderate salary. Address 
‘“RETOUCHER,” 35 West King Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 





PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 
for description of the Empire State 
Camera. Best and most practical! view 
camera, at moderate prices. 
Tuos. H. McCotuin & Co 
Selling Avgents, 





FrOR RENT.—Fine and well arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street, 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wa. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton, Pa. 


NOTHING succeeds like success! In 

this connection it is natural to think 
of Orthoscope Lenses. There must be 
some reason for the extraordinary run 
on these, and if the reason occurs to you 
perhaps you will find it to your interest 
to be more familiar with them. Circulars 
mailed on application. We have added 
to the popular Rectilinear Series a 6%x 
8% at $18.00, anda 1ox12 at $25.00. Full 
line of all sizes in stock. 

TuHos. H. McCotuin & Co 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





ACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 

get backgrounds cheap. We have 
the largest stock in Philadelphia. A full 
line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 
always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
teriors, $4.00. Bryant’s 8x1o grounds, 
20 styles, in stock. 

See designs in this number of Exten- 
sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 
$10.00, Cheapest and best made. 

Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States and 
Canada. 


5 


TuHos. i. McCotiin & Co 





Just three years ago we first 
put Solio on the market. ‘To-day 
it is the leading printing-out 


paper in America and Europe. 


WHY P 


Because we did the experimenting ourselves 
before offering it for sale. Because we learned 
how to make uniform emulsions before we asked 
the photographers. to let us demonstrate the paper 


tothem. Because the supply is steady and the 


results are even. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SOLIO. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 








The 


Pock 
Kodak. 


Size of Camera, ra! s Price..... 





MADE WITH POCKET KODA« 


24u%x2%xX3%K- 


Size of Picture, res rnp OO 
144 x 2 inches. ee 
“One Button Does It, —$—_—————_—_ 
You Press It.’’ 
‘s 


Bis Pictures from 
A Little Camera. 





The Pocket Kodak slips into the pocket easily, weig 
yet makes pictures large enough to be good for 
and good enough to enlarge to any size. Uses either 1 
glass plates and can be loaded in daylight. Not a plaything 
complete Kodak ona small scale. As well made as a $75.00 i 


“One Button ie It ” 


The Pocket Kodak has an improved automatic shutter fur s 
shots and time exposures, One button does it—sets th¢ 
the exposure and changes the action from time to instantar 
caps, plugs or pins; no loose parts to drop out and lose. 
view finder for locating the image. Can be used int! 
tripod. An elaborately illustrated manual explains each step clear 








MADE WITH POCKET KODAK. 


Made of Aluminum. 


The camera body is made of aluminum and is therefore not only 
light, but strong ; cannot swell, shrink or rust. Covered with 
fineleather. Perfectin workmanship. Rich and dainty in finish. 


Price, with Roll of Film, 12 Exposures, i ‘s $5.00 
Developing and Printing Outfit, . ° ° ° 1.50 


For Sale by All Photo Stock Dealers. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. MADE WITH POCKET KODAK 











How to Make 


Bromide 
Enlargements 


with the ordinary apparatus at the command 
of every photographer, is fully explained in 
our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Permanent Bromide 
Paper, Its Uses and Manipulation.” We 
send it Free, for the Asking. 


FASTMAN’S —_ 
<-A\ BROMIDE PAPERS 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Benj. French & Co. 


rot 319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
' BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Importers and Agents of 
the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EFURYSCOPE 
LENSES. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 
optical glass made by Schott, of 


Jena, Germany, viz. : 


THE PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 
SINGLE LANDSCAPE LE V3 


Also the ever popular 
Our INITIALS (B. F. & Co) ARE EN 
Darlot Lenses eg Nk Ng agg 
OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURI 
. ; ; PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENI 
For all kinds of Portrait, Inside SUPERIORITY 
, , , ° 
and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 


*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on afplicatics 
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NOTICE. 


We beg to draw your attention to the fact that a 
photographic lens has been advertised by Mr. C. 
Berthiot, of Paris, under the name of 


“Eurygraphe”’ 


This lens constitutes an imitation of our anastigmatic 
doublet, the so-called ** Zeiss-Anastigmat,”’ and pos- 
sesses the essential features of our patented objective. 

We regret to be compelled to caution dealers and 
photographers against offering for sale or using these 
lenses, as in the event of any case of contravention 
being brought to our notice we shall not hesitate to 


take legal action for infringement of patent rights. 
As notified in our catalogues and other publications 
the following firms have the exclusive right of manu- 


facturing the Patent Zeiss Anastigmatic Lenses, 
Viz: 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester and New York City; 


Karl Fritsch, vormals Prokesch, Vienna; 
F. Koristka, Milan; 

E. Krauss & Co., Paris; 

Ross & Co., London ; 

E. Suter, Bale; 

Voigtlander & Sohn, Brunswick. 


CARL ZEISS, 


JENA, Fune, 1895. Optical Works. 
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Backgrounds on Burlap in Colors. 


PACKARD BROS., Background Artists, Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 
Have a good line of these latest features in backgrounds. Extensions 1sc, 
per square foot. Head grounds $5.00. Photos with subjects on applicatior 
Rich and unique effects for Platino and Matt surface papers, and they make ; 
handsome setting for your operating room. 
To any responsible photographer sending us his business card, we will ma 
photos of these grounds with subjects, being examples of lighting and posing as 


well. 


The Boston Background Painters have lines of new designs for '95 
up to date, artistic effects in extension backgrounds, head grounds, etc. 


See our designs and obtain prices before buying backgrounds and accessories. 


PACKARD BROS. Pdindale 4... 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 


Ou r Lenses Easily Lead 








New Patent Anastigmat. 
New Double Anastigmat. 


New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 


New Portrait Lens. 


These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. 


‘‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for hand and tripod. 
‘* FLORAGRAPH,”’ our new Celloidine paper. 


‘**TONO-COLLODIO” and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send for Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 
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THE AMERICAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Is Accurately Focussed on the Wants of Amateurs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN THE une 
AMATEURS AND 
DARK ROOM 


PROFESSION- 
AND OUT. ALS. 


Edited by ALFRED STIEGLITZ and F. C. BEACH. 


A veritable ency:lopedia of all the latest developments in the noble art of Daguerre, con- 
taining illustrations of the latest apparatus. 

Abounding in technical and practical information for beginners and others, full of society 
news, and made especially interesting with sketches of photographic rambles and outings. 

Reproductions of the best work of amateurs in each issue. 

Special photographic competitions for amateurs and others, open to the world. 

Published independent of a manufacturing house ; its criticisms are unbiased. 


SAMPLE COPY SENT YOU UPON APPLICATION, 


20 cents per copy. $2.00 a year. Outing, regular price, $3.00. AMERICAN AMATEUR PHO- 
TOGRAPHER, regular price, $2.00. Together for $3 50. 
If your newsdealer does not have them, send to 


THE OUTING COMPANY, Limited, NEW YORK. 


Announcement. 


Our Collodion Paper Department at Kodak Park now 
being in successful operation, we have discontinued the manu- 
facture of Western Collodion Paper in Cedar Rapids, and all 
orders should be addressed to us, at Rochester. 

Both Mr. Kixtsorn and Mr. Kurtz, the former proprietors 
have been engaged to remain with us, and they are now look- 
ing after the manufacture of this paper at Kodak Park. 

With the improved facilities which the new plant offers, 
Western Collodion paper will be even more reliable and uni- 
form than it has been heretofore, and with the greatly increased 
capacity which the new factory affords, a steady supply is 
assured. 

EastMAN Kopak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y 
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A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution ot 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse : 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





The Turner-Reich 


ANASTIGMAT LENS 


is unsurpassed by any in the 





market. It has an aperture 
of F:7.5. Marvelous depth 
of focus and an absolutely 
flat field. 

Prices lower than those of 


any other Anastigmat lens. 


Manufactured by 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., Rochester, 


New York 
Send for Catalogue. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘*Eeclipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 
‘“ CUT RATE 9» GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 


CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 
TRIAL OFFER. 
As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer : I will deliver free, upon 
receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 


OR 


2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 
“Reliable” and “Eclipse” are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cash or C.O. D. Order direct. 


E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


To the Professional and Amateur 
Photographers. 


Are you perfectly satisfied with the plates that you are now 


using? Can you get the detail in shadows and softness in your 
negatives necessary for good work on the new Aristotype papers 
now in the market? If you cannot do not fail to try the Amer- 
ican Dry Plates. Many of the professional and amateur 
photographers in the country are using them with great success. 
It will cost but little to try them and you may like them better than 
the plates you are now using. Ask your Dealer for them and 
take no other. Made only by the American Dry Plate Co. 
Argentic plates for positives always in stock. Stripping and 
non-halation plates made to order. 


AMERICAN DRY PLATE COPMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Maxim Q_ Aristotype Paper. 


Superior to all others for giving pure whites, 











clear tones and brilliancy of finish. Will not 
curl, crack or frill. Standard prices: cabinets, 


$1.25 per gross. Made only by 
UNITED STATES ARISTOTYPE Co. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Kias~Sample go cts. for one sample gross. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1895, 


Is Now Ready. 


CONTAINING A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF CONVENTION PICTURES OF 
1894, PRINTED ON SUPERFINE COATED PAPER, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY PRACTICAL PAPERS BY THE 
PRIZE-TAKERS. 


ALSO A COMPLETE REVIEW OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS, SE- 
LECTED ARTICLES BY WELL-KNOWN WORKERS. 
A VERITABLE EDITION DE LUXE. 


350 PAGES, 50 CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS; 
CLOTH BOUND, $1.00; POSTAGE FREE. 


‘‘*The Best.” EDWARD L. WILSON, 


823 Broadway, New York. 
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Deboted to Photographic and Photo-mechanical Work. 
Edited by H. SNOWDEN WARD and CATHARINE WEED WARD 
Monthly, post free, 10 cts. Per Annum, post free, $1.10. 


Published for THE PHOTOGRAM, Ltd., by 


New York—Sron & CHAMBERLAIN, I2 Cortlandt Street. 
Philadelphia—W. P. BUCHANAN, 1226 Arch Street 





OPTICAL BENCH, 
J. B. COLT & 00.5 a with supports for Mirrors, Prisms, etc., 


interchangeable with View Front o1 
Criterion Lantern. 


Microscope, 
Polariscope, 
Spectroscope, 
Stauroscope, 
Vertical, 


and other attachments. 


CRITERION ano PARABOLON 
MACIC LANTERNS, 


: STEREOPTICONS, 
SELF-FOCUSING ELECTRIC LAMPS; OIL, 
LIMe and WELSBACH BURNERS, etc. 

SEND FOR CATAIQGUE. Photo-Engravers, Theatre and other 


special Arc Electric Lamps. 
50 Bromrieto St., Boston, Mass. hat 
33 Soutn 10TH Sr., Puita., Pa. Specialties to order. 
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The KKOMBI 


CAMERA =$ 930 


Carry in pocket. .akes 25 perfect pictures “| 7™, 

in one loading—re-loading costs We. As' 

your dealer forit, or send for free booklet A leiied 

“All About the Kombi.” ae 
ALFRED C. KEMPER, con, 

Branches: London, Berlin. 132-134 Lake Street, Chicazo 
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SYNONYMOUS! 


PURITY 





WALPOLE [)OUBLE REFINED (jHEMICALS 


Pioneer ‘‘Hypo’’ Plant in America. 


—Walpole Chemical Co.,-~ 


(Business founded 1870.) 


WALPOLE, MASS. 





\~ 


G. GENNERT, 24 EAST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN TRADE AGENTS. 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 


N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire te 
give our methods a trial. 
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We Sa ie a “ee 


: PACIFAC, 
ns This 


A= 
f e KM OTED TS ~ 
> PHeTeaRAPH ~ 


Morgan ‘asin, Ed tor, 408 Sacramente St, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Representative Journal of 


the Pacific Coast. 


We give you a Magazine every month 
which will please you, andymore than satisfy 


you to the extent of 


$1.50 PER YEAR, 


‘which is the subscription price. 


Write for Sample Copy. 


MORGAN BACKUS, Editor, 
408 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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SUCCESS 48° SATISFACTION 


GO WITH THE USE OF 


Camere PLATE 
ELLULOID FILM 


V(cuT SIZES) 


Their fine qualities are giving unbounded satisfaction to an 
ever-increasing number of photographic workers. 


CARBUTT’S ECLIPSE PLATES—Uniform and reliable for Portraiture and Snaj 
CARBUTT’S ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES—‘Sens. 23 and 27. Giving corre: 


values. For Portraiture, Copying of paintings, Photographing flow 
general landscape work. 


CARBUTT’S CELLULOID FILMS (cut sizes)—Plain or Orthochromatic. | 


weight and unbreakable, and used the world over. 


CARBUTT’S NEW PROCESS PLATES—For Half-tone Engraving and N 


with strong contrast. 


CARBUTT’S STRIPPING PLATES—Plain and Ortho. Sens. 23 and Proces 


stock, other brands made to order, 
CARBUTT’S LANTERN PLATES—Acknowledged superior to any other mak: 
CARBUTT’S “B” PLATES—Sens. 16 and 20.— For Landscape views, and thi 


plate for professional and amateur all-around work. 


CARBUTT’S TRANSPARENCY PLATES—Plain or fine ground glass, givin; 


of great briiliancy and fine color for Window ‘Transparencies. 


CARBUTT’S NON-HALATION PLATES—!’event all Halation, both in Inte: 
Landscapes. ‘ 

CARBUTT’S OPAL PLATES—Polished or Mat Surface for Artists’ use. 

CARBUTT’S DEVELOPERS—Pyro and Soda Potash, Eiko-cum-Hydro and J. C. Ta 


loids, a convenient and most efficient developing agent. 





New Price-List Mailed Free on Receipt of Postal. 


For Sale by all Dealers in Photo Materials. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


Pioneer Manufacturer of GELATINO-BROMIDE and ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES in America. 
KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION, 


| PHILADELPHIA. 
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New Cameras for Season of ’95 


The 4x5 Folding Hawk=Eye, small in dimensions, neat 
in appearance, with a double swing and sliding front. 


The 4x5 Regular 

Hawk-Eye, ’95 
has many New Improvements 
never before introduced. 


The Hawk-Eye, Jr., 
size of picture, 314 inches 
square, is just the thing 
or the traveler. 


The above mentioned Cameras can be used with both roll fim and dry plates, and when 
used with the former are loaded and unloaded in broad daylight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description and price-list of all cameras and 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., [lfrs., 471 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





McCollin’s Perfection 


BLUE PRINT PAPER 


GIVES BRILLIANT TONES AND CLEAR WHITES. 


It is coated on the finest photographic paper, and is as fine as Albumen paper. 
You do not know what can be made on a blue print unless you have tried it. 
Put up two dozen in a package. Send ten cents for sample. 


? .) ae a ae a eee ee ee ee 
x 5, Seve - .20 
= 7, ee Be Dee owe ew ew De MS “ 


Re: 6.4 64S we Ww OD ea ee .56 


3 
4 
5 
6 
, See se ka aee es Oe & Oe Se Ew .68 


We also make all grades in rolls for Draughtsmen’s use. 


THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Zeiss Anastigmatic Lens, 


Made by CARL ZEISS, 


OF JENA, GERMANY, 


IS THE BEST LENS MADE ANYWHERE 


The SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. of N. Y., Importers, 








hom POR... 
Merck's Pyro, 
“Three Crown” Albumen Paper, 
“Waterbury” Cardboard, 
ReifSchneider’s “ Eclipse” Albums, 
“ Non-Cockle’”’ Mounting Paste, 
“Three Shields” Plates, 
“Tlo” Aristotype Paper, 
Amidol, 
Morrison Wide Angle Lenses, 
American Optical Co.’s Apparatus. 


For Sale by all Dealers in Photographic Materials and 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO, OF N. Y, 


423 Broome Street, New York. 
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Orthoscope Lenses. 


Rapip REcTILINEAR. Wipe ANGLE. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 75° 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 4x 5 6 inches $10.00 
5» “ ne 5x 8 8% “ 15.00 
. * - 8 x 10 114 “* 20.00 
a = ' II X 14 oS * 30.00 
WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 90°. 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 434 inches $10.00 
2, “cc ‘6 614x 8% 6 ‘6 15.00 
Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though but recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, or 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Photo 
graphic Society. 

Diameter. Focus. Size. Price. 
No. 3, 17, inches 7% inches 5X7 $20.00 
4; ees 104% *§ 6%x8Y% 25.00 
5; y% 12% 8 x 10 30.00 
6, 244 19% * I2X 15 50.00 
2, 3r5 23 - 16 x 20 75.00 


WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., Sole Agents, 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Buffalo Argentic Paper 


EVERY SHEET GUARANTEED 


WITHOUT large advertising or expensive demonstrating is rapidly 
taking the lead. 


MERIT alone can do this, and users of Bromide Paper who are 
ambitious to make the highest standard of work are asked to 
give it a trial. 

RESULTS that have not heretofore been expected with this article 
are possible with this brand. 


Its delicacy of half tones renders it particularly suitable for producing 
the warm or sepia tones. Formula sent free. Prints made for the trade, 


The Hoover Patent Printing Machine can now be had, Price, $100.00. 


Our goods are for sale through all stock houses, who will send you. 
circular on application. 


BUFFALO ARGENTIC PAPER CO. 


204 and 206 CHESTER STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Printing-out Paper is steadily displacing its 


Nepe ra rivals. The hot weather has helped to show 


its great merits. 


PLATINOID 7 
Our 4 ROUGH SURFACE } Bromide Papers 
ENAMELED j 


ARE THE BEST AND EASIEST TO HANDLE. 


Our Latest Invention! 
MATT AND GLOSSY. 


The Photographers’ greatest boon. No rainy nor cloudy days need interfere 
henceforth with your work. Exposed to the same light, prints 500 times quicker 
than Albumen. Developed in subdued day-light, or by gas-light. Any desired 
tones obtained. The greatest paper for hot or damp climates. Keeps indefinitely 
and gives permanent prints. Negatives never spoiled by scratching or silver stains. 
Much more permanent than Albumen. 


35 cents for a trial package (cabs.) sample prints and 
developer. 


NEPERA CHEMICAL CoO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
NEPERA PARK, NEW YORK. 
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MADE IN BOTH 
REGULAR AND FOLDING STYLES 
BY THE 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO,, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The PREMO is the 

_ latest, most compact and 

| best camera of the kind 
yet introduced. 

It has all adjustments 
for hand and_ tripod 
work, including swing 
back and sliding front. 

Fitted with our new 


silent shutter. 


Send for a descriptive 


catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Lavette’s ‘ 
Patent | 
Envelope} 


For Mailing Photographs..., i 


The Best Staple 
You Ever Had in Stock 


"Brin of 150% | 
Profit of 0 
The Only Proper Envelope 

‘Ever Invented . 
Beware of Infringements. A few 
have tried to beat the above enve- | 
lope, but not one has even tied it. 
All infringements will be proseeuted 
OUTPUT SINCE 1892 OVEB 5,000,000 























Patented Sept. 29. 1891 
Trade Mark Copyrighted Jan. 28, 189§ 


‘f ‘ 
‘ > eS a . : , 
re 
ig; a —_ ” 
, * —< Mout | . MOLL 
, (ue - | 
— D) . 


Me LO EL 
a Sous: 0 ec 


fl nf 

1s PUT UP Price per 1000 Per Bor Retail 
Cabinet Size, 125 in a box, $10.00 $1.25 2 for 5c. 
6x8¥% 5 ins 25.00 2.50 5c. each 
83 x 10% oe ¢* * 35.00 1.75 10c. each 


Put up the display card furnished gratis, they will do the rest. 


Can also be used for Fancy Cards, Easter Cards, Christmas and New 
Year Cards, etc. 


\ fi. i LAVETT PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER 


\ 199-201 BANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. c 





\ 





4 . ww ZOE viii 

Sg ae =: If Sl MLA LS 
THERE IS NO USE IN TALKING! Lavette’s Patent Photo Mailing 

Envelope is the only envelope indorsed by the United States Govert- 


ment. Therefore, handle NO other, as Lavette protects all Jobbers and 
Retailers, and allows no cutting of prices. 


FOR SALE BY 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Alpha 








Aristotype 








Paper. 








The latest and best. 

Will keep in good condition for three months, and give 
CreaR WHITES. 

Will not curl, crack, or frill. 

Does not require any special toning bath, but can be toned 
with any good bath used for albumen paper. 

The increasing sale of this paper proves that it is a satis- 
factory article. 


PRICE LIST. 


2%x4% perdozen... 
4X5 us 
345% 
4x6 
44% x6% 
5x7 


° 


5x8 perdozen.. . .40 
64%x8¥% - . as 55 
8x10 s i«« <a¥@ 
20x24 per sheet ... .30 


WYNN DH 
° 


ouMmwM 


20x24 “* &% dozen . . $1.75 
¢ ++, 20x24 “ 

3%x5% in gross packages 

4x6 ‘ “ 


Send for a trial package, and you will use no other 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
1og90 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lenses Lenses 


DSVtVeseses 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


1—6%x8¥% Single Lens 

I—10x12 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

I—16x20 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 

1—R. O. Co’s. Finder 

I—5x8 Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
1—8x1o View Lens and Shutter 

1—4x5 Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
I—11x14 Extreme Angle Lens 

1—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—6%x8¥% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—8x10 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—No. 1 Euryscope Lens, 6%x8%, list 45.00 
I—4x5 Single Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 

1—6%x8% Single Lens 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and can be 
returned if not satisfactory. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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|NIERCHANGEABLE 


VIEW: 
ALBUMS 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we _ use 


only the best quality No. 1 cards. 


6x 7 ; , $1.00 
7X10 . : . $1.35 
10 X 12 ; . $2.25 


1X14. . $2.50 


For those who desire to have foreign or other 
views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & Co., 
1030 ARCH STREBT, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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The Gundlach Photo- 
Optical Co. 


No. 5 SOUTH WATER STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Erust Gundlach's 
Celebrated Photographic Lenses. 


ERNST GUNDLACH has sev- 
ered all connections with the old 





**Gundlach Optical Company,’’ and 
we are now the sole owners of his 
patent of December gth, 1890, un- 
der which his celebrated ‘‘ Rapid 
Rectigraphic,’’ ‘‘ Perigraphic’’ and 
other lenses were so long made. 


RECTIGRAPH. 


Our illustrated catalogue presents 
detailed descriptions of ERNST 
GUNDLACH’S Latest Acuieve- 
MENTS, viz.: his new Rectigraph, 
his new Perigraph, his new Ap- 
PERIGRAPH. lanat, his new Portrait Lenses, 
his new Extra Rapid Rectigraph and his new Shutter. 
We claim our new Lenses to be superior to any and sell them at ver) 
myderate prices. Catalogue mailed promptly on application. To avoid mis- 
carrying please address carefully to 


THE GUNDLACH PHOTO-OPTICAL COMPANY, 


No. 5 South Water Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PERFECTION 
BLUE PRINT 


PAPER. 


WE have for a number ot years made a specialty of manu- 
facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 
for negative work. 

This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


on the finest and purest plain paper made. 


Put up in packages ot two dozen sheets. 


34 *x4% 


Send for a sample print. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PATENTED 
NE COLLIN & Co. Sor 


Model of 1893. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP, 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MAGNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 


In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 

Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, with @ valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage. 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - - = $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Cround, per oz., 40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which this Lamp 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
10380 Arch Street, . . ° - Philadelphia 
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, SPOILED IN THE MOUNTING! 


Your photographs are 
SLOUCHY, SMOUCHY, COCKLY, SPOTTY, 


Because you have used an inferior or make-shift mountant. 


Higgins’ Photo Mounter 3,25, Uupyscresay, adhesive 


which will not spill, spatter. 

nor drop off the brush. Never hardens, separates or becomes gritty. 

Does not cockle, strike through nor change the tone. Never 

A Novel and Supe molds, sours or deteriorates in any way. A unique adhesive, 
prepared for ones scientifically made to meet the special requirements of photographic 
<= mounting. Fully guaranteed. For sale by all dealers and jobbers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
168-172 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Gro. W. Gitson, . W. ETHELBERT 
Editor and SE. by 5g Om HENRY, C.E., 


Publisher. WS. # vl Associate Editor. 


$2.00 per Year. 


The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue vaeuaalen a photographic 
print by one of the leading workers of the day, i is profusely illustrated in half- 


, 


tones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, etc., 
of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. Our Christmas 
number will be the finest ever published. Send ten cents for sample copy 
giving particulars of series of prize competitions. 


P. O. Drawer 2602, Toronto, Ont. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 


ee ee! eS 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 57 East 9TH St., NEW YORK, 


Read “6 SNAP Suots, 99 The Popular Photo Magazine, 


50 CTS. PER YEAR. 


SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 5] East Sth St, New York, 
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A Print is not finished until it has passed through an 


ENTREKIN 
Improved Rotary Burnisher. 


FIRE-PAN. 
“LAYMAYVNW AHL NI 
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These Burnishers are especially adapted to burnishing prints made on the 


American “Aristo” Paper. 


Your supply house will send you descriptive pamphlet. 


PRICES. 


8 in. Roll, $12.00. to in. Roll (light), $15.00. 10 in. Roll (heavy), $25.00. 
15 in. Roll, $30.00. 20 in. Roll, $40.00. 25 in. Roll, $55.00. 


Subscribe to Anthony's Photographic Bulletin, monthly, 
— per ~ 


E. & H. IT. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 BROADWAY, . - NEW YORK. 





NEW BACKGROUNDS. 





HEADGROUNDS, 10 CENTS PER SQUARE FOOT. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO 
SELLING AGENTS 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 





NEW BACKGROUNDS 




















HEADGROUNDS, !0 CENTS PER SQUARE FOOT. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
SELLING AGENTS 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When purchasing a developer e 9 the oldest and most 
please be particular to specify "te eri ni 4 S, favorably-known brand. 


oo 








Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. . 
ONE OUNCE 


pyYROGALLI C ACIp Ie 








RESUBLIMED 


FE. SCHERING = 


ARIIICASTIIDNING fur ae £ pi ~~ . 
NUFACTURING CHEMIST, BERLIN. GERMANY 








THE STANDARD 
THIRD—LAST—EDITION 


OF THE 


GERMAN PHARMACOPCEIA. 


see that you get the genuine “SCHERING’S,” excelled by none 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


~ 





WAYMOUTH'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in printing, 
They are made in nineteen sizes ; printed in black, yellow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal 
We have quantities of testimonials; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing popularity and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, and 
sell better every month. 


PRICES. 


In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. 1to 5, $o 50 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 
assorted colors I oo 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 
of 15 e« -@ --</._ > : 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, assorted sizes and colors, for 
Cartes, by number, per dozen , cd 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 
large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz., 78 
Nos. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 15%4, assorted sizes and 
colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 
dozen 14 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half- 
cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., 1 $3 
When ordering, state the number and color you wand 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS. 


1 oo 


5° 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz- Pulver . ra 


eee ———— 


2°. Flash Light 








Will find the little apparatus seviual and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 


T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 
matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unresirained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hot air is 
supplied tothe nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 

sium-oxide formed by combustion. 

CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


PRICE $1.50. 


THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & COQ 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





GENNERT’S 














lave 

Jouble 
Counter Tallies, 
Reversible 
Silicate 
Bookslate 
Registers, 
Anti-Warp 
Central Rabbets, 














——-» AND ARE <—— 


THAN ALL OTHERS. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE 








Manufacturer, 


24-26 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





- IF YOU WANT . 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 


~~ YOU = 


Can’t Get Them 


~~ ON = 


ALBUMEN PAPER 


It gives only the rich, 


soft effect that has been 
~< wanting in your work 3 


since you commenced | 
using Aristotype Papers 


Sole Importer, 
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The Triplex Improved Shutter 


is the only really first-class instrument of its class, for these reasons: It is the 
only Shutter which gives a range of exposures including ‘‘time,’’ slow-in- 
stantaneous (14 to 3/5 of a second) and instantaneous (from ,; to ;4, of 
asecond), and does it in practice, and not only on time-indicator. 


A New Release are the improvements which gives the Triplex Improved its 
ings name. Them make possible the great range of speed shown 

our Spring P AL, ge of s} 

A Speed Card above, surpassing the regular Triplex, and their ready use. 


gaz ‘‘ Triplex’’ Shutters can be altered to ‘‘ Triplex Improved.’’ =a 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PROSCH MFG. CO. * 2:35 


if you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 
day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50. 


A es 


THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
15 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


“Dietz” 
Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
ght. Don't Leak Light. Size,1%x6%. Circular 
‘ree. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 


Tin, Japanned Black, 
Polished Brass, 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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REPAIRS 


—— | ti— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 





Recognizing the necessity of some place for the prompt repairing « 
photographic apparatus and the absence of such a place, we have opened a 
shop in our own building, with skillful mechanics under our personal 


vision, for 
...REPAIRS TO... 
Cameras, Tripods, Plate Holders, 


Shutters, Lenses, 


and All Kinds of Photographic Apparatus. 


Special Cameras, Plate Holders 


and All Other Apparatus MADE TO ORDER. 


No long delays waiting to send to distant manufacturers. 


Prompt work and moderate charges will be the special features « 


department. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Photographic Supplies of All Kinds, 


1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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New York Dry Plates are Sold by all Photo Stock Dealers, 





When the chemical result 
ina photograph 1s just right 


you will find it was made ona 


tographer, and bill them to any dealer he ° 
may designate. We do this in order to in 
sure our customers getting perfectly fresh * 


pilates 
I 


We will, in future, ship Isochromatic 
Plates direct from the factory to any pho- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OFFICE OF 


Acme Cycle Company, 


ELKHART, IND, 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES. 


OOOOO0OO 


HE following unsolicited testimonials have been received from news 


papers of standing, and we respectfully call attention to them as 
proof that the ACME is all we claim for it. 


THE ACME CYCLE COMPANY. 

The Acme Cycle Company is a concern we can 
heartily recommend as composed of people of sterling 
worth, their general business running up into the 
millions each year, the bicycle department being only 
a portion of it. 

The firm lists five splendid looking wheels, and 
prints some hundred testimonials from riders, all over 
the country, which tell of their satisfaction with the 
Acme ‘The Acme Road Racer weighs 22 pounds 
and lists at $100, full Roadster, 24 pounds, price $90. 
‘The Acme Special weighs 25 pounds, and lists at $90, 
and the Full Roadster weighs 26 pounds and lists at 
$85. The Acme Belle, a stylish-looking woman’s 
wheel, weighs 27 pounds all on, price $85. Finan- 
cially the firm is away up.— American Wheelman. 


THE FRANKFORT BEE. 
““TWICE-A-WEEK.” 
By Buss & Buss. TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Best Advertising Medium in Marshall Co. 
Fr ANKFORT, Kan., March 8, 1895. 
Mr. Ed. Mitchell, Morris, lids. 

Dear Six :—lIn reply to your request as to my 
opinion of the Acme Bicycles wil! say: 1 have been in 
the bicycle business for the past four years, and have 
made the bicycle somewhat of a study. I have had 


for my own use during that period five different wheels, | 


and can honestly say that the Acme wheels are the 


best constructed, finest finished, and in general the | 


best wheels on the market to-day for the price. I have 
had some dealings with the Acme people, and can 
say you will find them nice people to deal with, and 
their wheels just as represented in every particular. 
In short, my advice to you is buy an Acme every time. 
Respectfully yours, 
FRANK D. BLISS. 


OFFICIAL PAPER OF BAYFIBLD COUNTY. 


FRED. T. YATES, EDITOR AND MANAGER | 


THE WASHBURN NEWS. 


Wasueurn, Wis., March 8, 1895. 
Acme Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Dear Sirs :—I am in receipt of your letter of re- | 
The | 


cent date, regarding advertising for this year. 
wheel I got of you last year proved more than satis- 
tory. It received particularly hard usage but stood 
the test well. I now want one of your 22 pcund 
wheels. Have you this in stock. An early answer 
will oblige, Yours truly, 

FRED. YATES. 





THE QUICK PRINT 


Witcox Bros., Props., 
P. O. Box 505. Spokane, Wasl 
March ¢ 
Aeme Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

GENTLEMEN :—The wheel I bought 
July has given me the best of service almost « 
since and has been running alongside of $12 
with less repairs and breaks of any and all kinds 
ever, I desire a new wheel this spring. W 
you to offer? 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. WILCOX, 
Spokane 


THE TRANSCRIPT. 
Editorial Office. A. P. HOUGH 


‘Traverse City, Micn., Mai 
Acme Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Dear Sirs :—The Light Roadster arri\« 
day, and your letter just now. Everything 
Satisfactory, and the wheel will be paid fo: 
Electro has not arrived yet, but will be inserte 
week's issue if received to-day. If not wi 
over till next week, I appreciate your pr 
courteous treatment, and will endeavor to s 
as well as you have me, 


Yours truly, A. P. HOUGH 





tWe 
Employ 
Young 
Men 


to distribute 








our advertise- 
ments in part payment fora high grade Acme 
bicycle, which we send them on approval. No 
work done until the bicycle arrives and proves 
satisfactory. 


Young Ladies "serine" 


If boys or girls apply they must be well recom 
mended. rite for particulars. 


ACME CYCLE COTFIPANY, 
ELKHART, IND. 
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‘« Economy ts wealth.”’ 


McCOLLIN & CO.’S 


Embossing 


Machine. 


Every Photographer his 


own Printer. 


With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in gilt, 
silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
minature size to 25x30. 

The operation is inexpensive, saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 1ooo in cabinet 
mounts, and can be done by a boy or in spare moments in wet weather. 

On large mounts and odd sizes the saving of time is much greater. No picture 
should leave your gallery without your name and address, 

This machine enables you to insure this without long delay in waiting for 
special cards, 

We will be pleased to send on application samples of the work done with 
this machine. 

Price complete with die, bronzes, etc., $25.00, suitable for light dies. 


Heavy machine, with die, bronzes, etc., $35.00, suitable for heavy dies. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The .......... .. Wallace. 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, ....... . .<A. Hope. 
Amateur Photography (paper), ........ WIZ. Adams. 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), . ......... S.A. Bashydt. 
Carbon Printing (paper), . ose ee te + & oe ee. 
Chemistry of Pheseguaby, . ie ee ... . . R. Mohdola. 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (poner, . . . G.L. Sinclair. 
Ferrotype and How to Makeit, . ...... &. M. Estabrooke. 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, . . . . ... J. Z. Taylor. 
Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, ‘The (50 pp., illus.) . 
Lantern Slides by Photographic Methods, . . . . . .A. Pring 
Lantern, Book ofthe. ............2. C Hepworth. 
Lighting in Photographic Studios,. . . . . . . 2. C. Duchochois. 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth),. .... eee SO 
Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), 

Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it), . 

Se SO 6 8-6 oe eee ek Oe ED Clark. 
Photo Reproduction Processes, . . . . . . . . 2. C. Duchochois. 
Photo Engraving, . ... o 0 0 0 « « » © Siremieeds, jr. 
Photo Engraving, Etching sad Lithography, . . . . . Wilkinson. 
Photographic Optics, . . . is * = 2 se oe ee. 
Porcelain Picture, The ew to sishe it) oe ee ee 
Retouching, The Artof. .... areas? s 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used), oo 0 « mM B.C Sie. 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The 

Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, . 


Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not 
antee delivery unless registered, in which case add 10 cents for registration. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO.’S 


Professional Flash Lamp 


PATENTED. 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
pLicity, ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. ‘lhe cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Blitz-Pulver 
Blitz-Pulver 
Blitz-Pulver 


Has a record for flash-light work which is un- 
approached. No other powder in the United 
States can show the indorsements of every indi- 
vidual manufacturer of professional flash-lamp 


which are successfully on the market. Read 
what they say of it, and then judge. Do not 
deceive yourself. Flash-light work has come 
to stay. 


St. Josern, Mo., October 6, 1894 Cort ianp, N. Y., October 8, 1 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. Thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia 
Messrs.: —In regard to your inquiry I will say, I Gentlemen :—Willl say in regard to “ Blitz P 
advise the use of *‘ Blitz Pulver” with our machine, that it is the only flash powder of which we hav: 
and I have used no other powder in getting out our knowledge that can be relied upon at all times. W: 
sample negatives. It operates in our machine with send jt out and advise its use with the Westcott Vlas 
unvarying success. Machine. When used with this machine it pr 


Very respectfully yours, a , 
ee WG BIGELOW. beautiful results and with very little smoke 


BripGerort, Conn., October 17, 1894. Respectfully, 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co WESTCOTT & LEWIS. 
Gentlemen :—We have tried various compounds for 


flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
Muscatine, Ia., October 5, 1 


Yours truly Theos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN. Dear Sirs:—We manufacture and sell flas! 


the best satisfaction with our machine. 


San Francisco, Cat., February 16, 1894. machines and of all powders we have used fin 


to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have used 
for all kinds of work, big heads, full ferms, 


Gentlemen :—In regard to Blitz Pulver we have 
always recommended your powder, and our instruc- 


tions call for itand no other. It is the best powder we house stages and interiors, and always find it re 


have ever used and quick acting. 


[Signed] WILLIAMS & SHEPARD, Yours respectfully, 
Manufacturers Williams Flash Machine. CLIFFORD & 


Price, 60 cents per ounce. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
1030 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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atent Leather 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
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Can't Get Them 


EAGLE 


ALBUMEN PAPER 


It gives only the rich, 
soft effect that has been 
wanting in your work 
since you commenced 
using Aristotype Papers 


G. GENNERT = @® _ intportes 


ze—_New York 





REASONS WHY 
ae 


SHOULD BE 
IN EVERY DARK-ROO/SI 


Exeels all others in size and strength of light——absolutely 
actinic perfect safety from fogging, chimney (4 x 6 in 


secures perfect combustion and freedom from smoke. 





LEANER e 
Has inclined ruby glass (6x8 in.) concentrating the light on | 
and protecting the operator’seyes; hasopal glass (4x6 1n.) for: 


ining plates, but covered by shield during development. All } 


are properly covered. Lamp stands on table or hangs fron 


wees een B 


Its price is only 4 50 
a 


NEW 
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$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person submitting the 
most meritorious inveution 
during Oe preesting month. 
WE SECURE PATENTS 
FOR INVENTORS, and the 
object of this offer is to en- 
courage persons of an invent- ¢ 
ive turn of mind. At the 
same time we wish to impress 
the fact that $3 = $3 


It’s the Simple, 
Trivial Inventions 
That Yield Fortunes 


—such as De Long’s Hook 
and Eye, “See that Hump,” ¢ 
“Safety Pin,” “Pigs in Clo-¢ 
ver,” “Air Brake,” etc. 
Almost every one conceives 

a bright idea at some time or 
other. Why not put it in prae- 
tical use? YOUR talents may ¢ 
lie in this direction. May 
make your fortune. Why not 
try? $3 $3 4 +4 $3 

§@ Write for further information and 
mention this paper. 


THE PRESS GLAIMS 60. 


Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Mgr., 
, 618 F Street, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


"The responsibility of this company 
may be ey phe by the fact that its 
stock is held by over one thousand 
of the leading newspavers in the 
United States. 
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CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prompt answer and an honest opinion, write to 
MUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of m 
-— on — sent free. 

atents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the Publie with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has b tar the 
largest circulation of any scientific wor in the 
World. $3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 
r ig Edition, monthly, $3.50 ayear. Single 
Copies, 2 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and hotographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., NEw York, 361 BROADWAY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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oF 
FLASH LIGHT POWDERS. 


PS o' 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


w.P BUCHANAN PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN R. NOLAN 
Patent Attorney, 


134 S. Nintu Street, Puiva. 


Patent Practice Exclusively. 
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Who makes the most 
rapid plates ? 
Read Hope’s latest book, and learn how to 
compare plates in a simple way. 
Why so many failures in photographing 
moving objects ? 
The new book tells how to do it. 
How quick is your shutter? 
Hope tells you how to get its exact speeds. 
Any trouble wlth your Aristotypes ? 
Read Hope. 
Why does your lens sometimes work slowly ? 
See chapter on Lenses. 
‘It’s a whole library on Photography,” 
says an eminent photographer. 


THE 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
HAND BOOK, by Arthur Hope. 


Tenth edition. Revised and greatly enlarged. 


Practically a new work. Send for ae ay ope circular. 
Paper covers, 75 cents; Cloth, 
For sale by all dealers, or sent on receipt of price. 


THE WILKINSON CO. °° ¥apsetgnsee 


$1.25 


AVERTISEMENTS. 


‘* Tricks 
in our 
Trade’”’ 


is the title of a neat little book just is 
sued. Contains up-to-date dodgers, 
recipes, formulas, etc., which meet the 
demands of photographers in every day 
work. contains examples of 
photographic printing by some of th 


Also 


**crack’’ photographers of the coun- 
try. The prints alone are worth 
the price of the book! Sent post 
paid on receipt of price. 

Fifty Cents per Copy. 
ADDRESS 


HARE & SCOTT, 


Hamilton, Missouri. 





$3.00 


‘* PEEK-A-BOO”’ 


$3.00 


A Magazine Camera, car 
rying 12 Plates. Has good 
lens and shutter. Very sim 
ple in operation, and will not 
get out of order with fair 
usage. 


Write for circular and sample pict 


BLOOMINGTON OPTICAL CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





LE'S 


Pa 
\e HALE: S TONEING POWDERS 


30.50 ANO75CTS. PER PKG 
CME BLUEING FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTS 25CTS PERGOTTLE 
if LUSTRE LUBRICATOR HAS NO EQUAL 
25¢CTS.PER BOTTLE 

F RADICATOR FOR CLEARING YELOW 

- NEGATIVES. 25CTS PER BOX. 

FOR SALE BY ALL Geers? - 
L 


ONDONCHEMICAL MfaCo CING INNATI G, 


New Photographic Paper. 
THE CELERITE. 
gy, 
Matt Surface. 


No Collodion. No Gelatine. No Gold. No aan 
No Platinum. Finest effects, lowest cost, si 
cess, permanent results, resembles the finest : 
ings. Strong prints from weak negatives, or soft pri) 
from strong ones. Send for Circulars and sample P 
to JAS. H. SMITH & CO., 261 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Thornton-Pickard 





Time and Instantaneous SHUTTER. 








This Shutter is both theoretically and practically the most efficient in the 
market. It gives exposures of any duration, from fractions of a second up 


to ‘minutes or hours, without vibration. The same Shutter will fit twe 
more lenses. a general all-round work we advise the use of this Shutter. 


ICKARD « 


ORNTON- 


LARGEST SALE IN 


or 


Shutters. 


FOCAL  ecaen SHUTTER For Extremely Rapid Instantaneous work. Range 


0) THE WORLD. 
‘ 








of Speed from 1-20 to 1-1000 part of a second. 


. Alsothe New Silent Studio Shutter. 
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SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST AND CATALOGUE, 


For Sale by All Dealers, and by 


‘ Andrew J. Lloyd & Co., Opticians, 


Sole Agents for the United States. 


GOLD MEDAL to Amateur Photographers. 
Darlington’s 
Handbooks. 


‘ Sir Henry Ponsonby is commrnded by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
his Handbook.”’ 


Nothing better could be wished ‘or.—British Weekly 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon.Daily Chronicle. 


1s. each, illustrated. Maps by JOHN 
BARTHOLOMEW, F R.G.S 


BOURNEMOUTH and THE NEW FOREST. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, and CARDI- 
GAN BAY. 


THE NORTH WALES COAST. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
THE BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, 
MOSSES and GRASSES of NORTH WALES. 


Llangollen, Dartincton & Co 
London, W. J. “AvaMs & Co. 


323 & 325 Washington St., Boston. 











It was the ambitious young man and 
woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
in the mill, in the lawyer’ s Office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a college education, that 
made this method of teaching law a 
necessity. We offer two courses— 

1, A Course Preparing the Student 

to Practise Law; 

2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 

ness Men and Women. 

The tuition fee is small, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
catalogues explain both courses. The 
can be had for the asking. Address 


Th prague Correspondence 
chool of Law, 
113 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pronounced by the leading Photographers 


to be 


Unquestionably the Best 
Print-Out Papers Made. 


WISIN 
Photogenie 
Matt and Glace 


Papers. 


Glace, $1.35 per gross. 
Matt, $2.00 per gross. 


PHOTOGENIC PAPER CO, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Wes A POSTAL WILL BRING A SAMPLE. oy 
See ee ee 


Have you tried the Photogenic Combined Varnish and Retouching Fluid? 





wien You BIT 
=" BEST 
wwaranteed LW NSES 
™ View 


~" Portrait 


WORK. 


Manufactured by 


Bausch & Lomb 
| Optical Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 





ZEISS-AN ASTIGMATS 


Of which we are Sole American Licensees. Made 
in Seven Series. Absolutely unapproached for brill- 
iant definition, even illumination, flatness and freedom 
from astigmatism. 


Extra Rapid Universal. 


A PORTRAIT Lens of extraordinary quality. In 
use by a large number of the best Photographers of 
the country. 


Rapid Universal. 


The best of the rectilinear, symmetrical type, 
thousands of which are in use for Professional and 
Amateur work. 


Alvan G. Clark. 


Lenses of unusual merit,as may be expected from 
the invention of the most celebrated Telescope maker. 


Diaphragm Shutter. 


Without a peer. In use over the entire World. 
Don’t allow competitors to alarm you about its del- 
icacy—that’s its strong point. We guarantee it for 
a life-time with ordinary use. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. New York City. 
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If 


you will give 


ILO 


a careful trial you will 
readily understand 
why your neigh- 


bor uses it. 








“Easiest to manipulate .. . 
with finest results.”..... 
Prints positively permanent 
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FOR SALE BY 
YOUR DEALER 
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“Blue Label” 


American Aristo 
is the 
Highest Price 
Paper in the Market 


But! 





Jamestown, N. Y. 591 Broadway, New York. 





Alfred J, Ferris, Printer, a9 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia . 





